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Keep 


R. PRESIDENT, the international situation is so 
tense, surrounded as it is by an atmosphere of bel- 
ligerent talk and action, that it seems almost too 

fragile to warrant discussion. Some urge timorousness and 

restraint from even mentioning the subject of our relations 
with foreign nations. These predicate their delicacy, with- 
out doubt, on the thought that whatever we as Americans 
might say, whether conciliatory, pacific, or in good will and 
friendship, may be interpreted by the new crop of European 
and Oriental war lords in such ways as to beget their hostil- 
ity, impair international friendships, and threaten peace. 

There is another group of American jingoists who at slightest 
provocation wave the flag and indulge in self-adulation, 
ultranationalistic utterances, and sometimes even veiled 
threats which lead to serious misunderstanding among other 
nations and peoples. Neither of these attitudes finds sup- 
port in my philosophy of government. I believe that among 
nations, as among men as individual beings, possessed of 
ideals and souls, no friendship is worth while or indeed can 
be lasting unless it is based upon mutual good will, under- 
standing, and capable of frank discussion of common prob- 
lems. 

I deem it is the sworn duty of every American statesman, 
especially those in the United States Senate, to whose cus- 
tody and judgment the Constitution fixes responsibility in 
part for sharing with the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment the determination of foreign policy, to speak out 
frankly and boldly when the occasion demands it to safe- 
guard the interests of the American people and protect our 
country against the threatening ravages of war. 

Now, if ever, is the time for plain talk—talk for the bene- 
fit of warmongers the world over, so they may know where 
we stand, what we will undertake to further world peace, 
and, more specifically, to renounce those obligations sought to 
be imposed upon us by selfish powers abroad which we un- 
qualifiedly must refuse to assume—talk to reassure the 
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American people that we intend to preserve peace by all 
honorable means in our power. 

I speak not in any bellicose spirit, certainly not with an 
intent to threaten, coerce, or intimidate any foreign power. 
My sole interest is to lend whatever influence my voice and 
vote may have to promote peace here on our American 
Continent—above all, here in our own United States. 

It is unnecessary to recite the saber-rattling, the aggran- 
dizement, the ruthless spirit which has prevailed throughout 
the entire international scene in the past few years. Neither 
political, judicial, or spiritual devices set up for the purpose 
of maintaining peace have been able to stay or mitigate the 
brutal lust for power, territory, subjugation of innocent 
peoples entitled to be free, that have animated certain na- 
tions in recent times. The League of Nations has floundered, 
supine and helpless, before these apostles of force. The 
World Court has been ineffectual, indeed wholly unsought, 
as the juristic arbiter it was intended to be by the nations 
creating it. The expressions and prayers of organized re- 
ligion have been received with contempt in some quarters 
and have proved utterly futile in endeavors to bring ag- 
gressionist nations to fuller realization of the principles of 
the Prince of Peace. No power on earth, nor apparently in 
Heaven, has been potent enough to dissuade these nations 
from their premeditated course of confiscation, bloodshed, 
and rapine. 

Leaders of some nations have led their people into war; 
others may want war; certainly some are at present ex- 
tending it warm invitation. But one thing is certain: one 
force, inarticulate though it be, almost inexpressible, so deep 
and abiding that it must be apprehended and felt rather than 
be heard, begs these leaders for peace. That force is the 
public opinion of the world. The hopes, the aspirations, the 
fervent desires of the common peoples everywhere are unde- 
niably for peace. 

What does this mean to us as Americans? It means just 
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one thing—that our people, like peoples everywhere, want 
peace, not war. They want friendship with other nations, 
not entangling alliances and diplomatic commitments. They 
want to preserve our country inviolate from any enemy. 
They want to protect to the fullest measure possible our 
shores, our homes, our resources, and our youth. They want 
to avoid meddling and interfering in the affairs of Europe, 
whose deep-seated jealousies and antagonisms run back into 
the centuries and are a part of the national psychology in 
many countries. They insist upon strictest neutrality in word 
and deed toward belligerents abroad, whether in Europe or 
Asia. 

Mr. President, any official or group of officials which 
follows a contrary course and undertakes to pledge this Na- 
tion to a policy of favoring or supporting any bloc or group 
of nations on the threshold of war, in my opinion, is fla- 
grantly disregarding the overwhelming and emphatic will 
of the American people. 

Are we once more, as 20 years ago, to be subjected to the 
poison gas of propaganda? Of what concern to us are the 
war plans of Germany and Italy, or of France and Great 
Britain? Is it not the simple truth that in Europe we have 
nothing but a clash of two forms of imperialism, and with 
that clash we have no concern, save to keep ourselves free 
of it? 

History is repeating itself. Between 1914 and 1917, 
while war was raging in Europe, to which we were not a 
party, this country was flooded with every type of foreign 
propaganda. We were told that our blood cousins across 
the sea from whom we inherited many of our democratic 
and legal institutions and a common language were on the 
verge of annihilation, and we should rally to their assistance. 
We were threatened with the loss of billions of dollars our 
international bankers had loaned the Allies unless we joined 
hands to defeat the Central Powers. There was held before 
our eyes the terrible consequences of an autocratic, Prussian- 
dominated world, wherein democracy would be throttled. 

Our press was deliberately loaded with stories since 
proved without truthful foundation of German atrocities 
which violated all the canons of civilized peoples. Every 
method known to the skilled, seasoned propagandist was em- 
ployed during these years to engender hatred for the German 
people and prepare the minds and hearts of the American 
people for entrance into the war on the side of the Allies. 
Did our own people wish to go to war? Most emphatically 
not. No one in this country dared to assert on the day we 
entered the war that we would send soldiers to fight on 
European soil. In the election of 1916, despite the persistence 
of every type of vicious warlike propaganda, they reelected 
as President the candidate whose slogan was, “He kept us 
out of war.” But, alas! not for long were we to enjoy the 
priceless fruits of peace. Ere many months, the power of 
this propaganda, the influence of the international bankers, 
and the stupidity of the diplomats of the Central Powers 
combined to catapult this Nation into a frightful interna- 
tional slaughter which cost us the lives of 52,000 of our 
young manhood, hundreds of thousands more of the best of 
America’s youth maimed, blinded, crippled, diseased, or 
driven stark mad, and a total cost of more than $30,000,- 
000,000. This money came from the pockets of the Amer- 
ican people and much of it was loaned to our allies, who 
have not only failed most dishonorably to pay us back but 
have scoffed when we asked them to do so, all the while 
quite proudly boasting of their balanced budgets as com- 
pared to our unbalanced one, and feverishly spending huge 
sums to rearm for another sacrificial offering to the gods 
of war. 

We have replaced the money lost in that fateful adventure 


even though the burdens and sacrifices required to do it have 
weighed heavily on our poeple. But we can never replace 
or restore to grieving American mothers the country over 
the fine American boys who were butchered defending for- 
eign soil, nor can we restore sight, limbs, health, or reason 
to the wounded and afflicted of the great World War. 

We were told by these same propagandists that our battle 
was to “save the world for democracy,” and we were sung 
hymns of hate against the “unspeakable Hun” in order to 
arouse our fury and insure our bitterest enmity. How piti- 
able and ironical such slogans must seem today to the heroes 
of 1917-18 who gave their all toward the realization of 
these alleged ideals—ideals which, while ardently expressed 
at that time, have proved by subsequent history to be founded 
in insincerity, duplicity, and deceit. 

Today in similar fashion propaganda is frantically and 
brazenly spread in order to embroil us in present Euro- 
pean disputes—disputes which are no concern of ours and 
which appear certain to lead to another devastating war. 
The motif is identical but the methods and arguments vary 
slightly. New shibboleths have been created to lure us away 
from our accustomed and desired pursuits of peace. 

This time not only is democracy threatened with extinc- 
tion, according to the propagandists, but the whole economic 
system is under attack and facing imminent destruction. 
This forbidding picture is portrayed: On one side are ar- 
rayed the so-called totalitarian states; on the other the de- 
mocracies. The former are pictured as Frankenstein mon- 
sters intent on decimating every vestige of democracy, capi- 
talism, and human freedom; the latter as white-plumed 
knights in armor heroically waging war to the finish against 
the evil forces that would destroy civilization and liberty. In 
the press and over the radio we are fairly overwhelmed with 
these arguments—reasons why we should take our place on 
the side of the so-called altruistic democracies in the alleged 
death struggle going on with the so-called destructive totali- 
tarian states. 

The briefest sort of reflection is sufficient to convince any 
thinking person of the falsity and speciousness of the issue 
thus presented. Which are the enemies of democracy and 
which are the democracies seeking to thwart them? Are 
we as a government ready to set ourselves up as a judge be- 
tween the simon-pure democracy assumed by some nations 
which are and have been for centuries notorious imperial- 
ists and other nations obsessed by grandiose complexes and 
devoted to newer authoritarian theories and totalitarian 
systems? Is it any legitimate concern of ours for purposes 
of friendly commercial intercourse, or for any other pur- 
pose, what form of government a foreign people embrace or 
how they happen to embrace it, unless of course it should 
be fundamentally obnoxious to standards of morals, decency, 
and justice that ordinarily have obtained in the past between 
civilized peoples and which would disturb our own security ? 
Is it the spirit of any sound American foreign policy, not to 
mention the traditional policy established by Washington and 
long revered, cherished, and pursued, of minding our own 
business, for our State Department to try to determine the 
right and wrong of every international dispute and to select 
and duly stigmatize the aggressionist nation? I think the 
answer in the light of common sense, past experience, and 
enlightened self-interest must plainly be in the negative. 

Mr. President, the American people emphatically desire 
and expect the representatives of their own Government to 
refrain from taking sides or expressing favor or disfaver in 
foreign arguments and disputes. It is utterly unthinkable 
that we should at this time, or any other time, or for any 
reason except our own self-protection, join with any foreign 
group or bloc of nations in a pledge or understanding de- 
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signed to check by moral coercion or the threat or implica- 
tion of physical force the proposed action of any other nation. 

To lend the weight of our great influence or express a 
direct or implied pledge of support to any one side of an in- 
ternational controversy is to invite hostility likely to result 
in our involvement in war. Such a policy is offensive to that 
broad spirit of neutrality which the American people insist 
that their Government preserve in all circumstances. 

International law as such no longer has force. Nations 
once declared war, now they wage it without formal declara- 
tion. Once, noncombatants, innocent women and children, 
the aged and infirm, were accorded a modicum of protection 
by belligerents; today, bombs and explosives are rained down 
upon them, without warning, like hail. Time was when 
territorial demands were referred to arbitration for juridical 
adjudication; now, territories are seized and entire peoples 
vassalized by a quick “land grab” at the point of a gun. 

Mr. President, in a world where no respect is given age- 
old principles of justice and humanity, in a world which has 
in substantial parts renounced Christian ideals and sub- 
stituted the pagan gods in their stead, or, indeed, no gods at 
all; in a world infiltrated with intolerance and hate, bristling 
with warlike feeling and gestures, there are only two safe 
courses for our Nation to pursue—first, absolute, unequiv- 
ocal, unconditional, and determined neutrality; and, second, 
the speedy extension of our system of national defense so that 
we will be ready and able to protect this Nation against any 
eventuality. 

A neutrality law which gives latitude to the executive de- 
partment acting alone to deviate from the policy of strictest 
neutrality between belligerents is pregnant with danger. To 
allow the Executive, granting great ability and unquestioned 
patriotism in that person, the right to declare the existence 
or nonexistence of a state of war between other nations, 
determine the aggressor, and thus enable or disable one party 
or the other from obtaining materials and supplies in this 
country is likewise a dangerous and unwise prerogative. 
Much has been said about “cash and carry” purchases as 
furnishing a solution within the bounds of neutrality. But 
this provision presents insuperable difficulties and objections. 
The stronger powers—that is, those with large, effective 
navies—can avail themselves of cash-and-carry privileges; 
the weaker nations cannot. Such a provision of law would 
serve to permit England, France, and their allies on the 
Atlantic side of continental United States and Japan alone 
on the Pacific side of our Nation to purchase and carry away 
munitions and other supplies necessary for waging war. Does 
anyone doubt that this fact would germinate decidedly bitter 
and resentful feelings on the part of those nations prevented 
from obtaining much-needed munitions and foodstuffs to 
carry on a war? QOur experience in 1917 furnishes ready 
proof of this fact. 

I would like to see a law enacted as speedily as careful 
deliberation will permit which would suspend any and all 
trade with belligerents immediately upon the outbreak of 
hostilities, either de jure or de facto—that is, whether the 
hostilities have been given the dignity of a declaration of war 
or not. Such a law could, in my judgment, put into prac- 
tical operation the sort of neutrality strongly desired and 
hoped for by an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. It would prevent, to as great an extent as any man- 
made law can, the development of that kind of situation in 
respect of our trade relations with other belligerent nations 
which led directly to our involvement in the last war. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that a strong and unmis- 
takable attitude of neutrality at the present time would be 
disappointing to nations who entertain the belief that their 
safety and security is a primary necessity for the safety and 





security of our own Nation. From these internationalists 
who persistently seek our alliance in support of their selfish 
national objectives we may continue to expect such declara- 
tions as recently appeared in the London Weekly Review. I 
quote: 


The United States is playing its usual game of egging 
on European countries to strife in the name of some 
nebulous political ideal while carefully avoiding any 
tangling alliances. 


I fear this is a somewhat general opinion entertained to- 
ward us by some of the statesmen of other countries. In my 
opinion, this is an additional reason for a policy of strict 
neutrality, and particularly the avoidance of “egging on” 
other countries to strife with the implication that we would 
or might give support to those “egged on.” 

Mr. President, it is superfluous to speak of neutrality as 
affecting the world today without referring to the national 
defense. The “war to end wars” has indisputably begotten 
an entirely new crop of fast growing and fast developing 
potential conflicts. Europe today is sitting literally on the 
top of a volcano. The present instability of the European 
governmental system, economically, ethnically, ideologically, 
and politically, is fairly appalling. In such circumstances 
war when it does come will be horrifying in the extreme and 
may well again involve most of the world. It is our duty to 
keep out of it. We must strive mightily to insure that we 
avoid it. But we likewise must be fully prepared for its 
culmination and consequences. 

It is the province and function of any well-conceived sys- 
tem of self-defense to include and consider every possible 
diplomatic and military eventuality which may affect the 
national safety. We can no longer adequately defend a two- 
ocean Nation with a one-ocean Navy. In the light of present 
conditions we cannot afford to rely on the indulgence of the 
pretended friendship of any nation on earth. A system of 
national defense which has to depend on friendly coopera- 
tion by the navies and aircraft of any other nation, no 
matter how well-disposed that nation may be at present, is 
faulty and insufficient adequately to serve our needs. The 
destruction of the Panama Canal, for instance, might throw 
our present one-ocean Navy system of national defense en- 
tirely out of joint. 

Consequently it is self-evident that we must build our 
Navy and air force to meet every contingency that can pos- 
sibly arise out of present world conditions. Our Navy and 
air force must be sufficient to combat any possible combi- 
nation of foreign powers, which, by any rule of probability, 
may be arrayed against us. 

This will be expensive and, sad to relate, an additional 
burden on our tax-paying citizens at a time when they are 
already heavily loaded with staggering debts. It will com- 
plicate the difficulty of solving our most perplexing and long- 
continuing domestic problems. But self-protection—guard- 
ing the lives of our people, our institutions, and our resources 
against possible avaricious enemies from without is cheap at 
any price. 

Mr. President, if we provide for and scrupulously main- 
tain absolute neutrality and a well-balanced and efficient 
Navy that potential enemies will fear and respect us, we can 
secure the blessings of peace and freedom for this and gen- 
erations to follow, and we will then be able to turn our 
attention and energy without diversion from any outside 
source to the very urgent problems confronting us here at 
home. Let us resolve to preserve America for Americans, 
to shun foreign wars, to close our minds resolutely against 
foreign propaganda, to be officially absolutely neutral, and to 
seek humbly but insistently the cherished ways of peace. 
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Improving the Life of the Common Man 


OUR CIVILIZATION IS LIKE A GARDEN 
By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 


Delivered at Northwestern University, May 1, 1939 


brating constructive action. Eternal fighting against 
destruction is depressing. For when you win, things 
are no better than they were. 

At this time of confusion and discouragement in the po- 
litical government of the world we should not neglect to 
observe the forces of individual achievement which are build- 
ing steadily to improve the life of the common man. They 
are the rays of sunlight which penetrate the morning fog of 
this century. They are the real promise of a brighter day 
for all mankind. 

Tonight we wish to pay tribute to President Scott for his 
magnificent achievement in the up building of a great uni- 
versity. We wish to express our welcome to President 
Snyder. We wish to discuss the birth and purpose of a new 
Institute of Technology. 

You have had a great gift from Mr. Murphy with which 
to establish this new Institute of Technology at Northwest- 
ern. Its primary object is to train engineers. I see it is part 
of the plan to place the boys in part-time overall jobs in 
industry during their training. That is an expansion of the 
method in other engineering institutions who require them to 
take overall jobs in summer. In any event when engineers 
leave college they mostly have to start for a cold, cold world 
in overalls. So that it is well to prepare them. Those overall 
jobs make for humility of spirit. They make for the common 
touch with fellow workers. They dilute technical arrogance 
with a little knowledge that all learning is not from books. - 

This experience also winnows out those who have made a 
mistake in choosing engineering with the notion that it is a 
silk-stocking profession. Those silk socks are the reward of 
making good. 

And in all this emphasis on practice and training I wish to 
ofter a word of caution and even protest. 

These men will not deal wholly with physical forces. They 
will deal with human forces. Therefore their training must 
include a wide and a sympathetic understanding of the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

I would like time to extend this discussion into this need 
of the social sciences and their application to the humanities. 
But this night emphasis is given to the discussion of the new 
Institute of Technology and therefore the physical sciences. 

And I have something on my mind with regard to this 
new expansion of Northwestern. I have no doubt that officials 
in charge will do about as they please. But we on the outside 
of academic life should be allowed to have our say once in 
a while. 

My suggestion goes far beyond training engineers in the 
way they should go. You will need build here great labora- 
tories as the necessary classrooms of engineering training. No 
institution of technology is worthy of its name that does not 
set part of its energies and laboratories to research in the 
physical sciences. And it is the research part that I wish to 
emphasize as equally vital to the future of our nation with 
training of engineers. 

However, as Huxley insists, let me first define my terms. 
For the practical purposes of this discussion, I wish to dis- 
tinguish between abstract or pure science research on one 
hand, and applied science research on the other. 

Pure science research in this discussion means the search 
for fundamental natural law. That is the search for truth. 


Te is a cheerful occasion. We are engaged in cele- 


Applied science research is the application of such dis- 
coveries to practical use. That is invention. Pure science is 
thus the raw material of applied science. There is also an- 
other distinction. There is no big money for pure scientists. 
Sometimes they get an obituary notice fourth page inside. 

I do not want you to think I am building a rigid wall 
between pure and applied science. Their purpose and borders 
are much blended. Our purpose must be to hold a balance 
within them. 

Now you may be expecting me to advocate that research in 
these laboratories be directed mainly to applied science. That 
is what you would expect from the engineers, for our job is 
applied science. Quite the contrary, my hope is that the major 
emphasis be placed on pure science research. And the more 
abstract it is, the better. There are many reasons for all this. 

We have in this country in industry and government 
probably 2,000 laboratories of applied science. That com- 
pares with perhaps 300 before the war. They grab every 
discovery of fundamental law, and quickly turn it to inven- 
tion and practical use. Including agricultural research they 
are supplied with probably $300,000,000 a year of income. 

Our pure science research is dependent largely upon our 
universities. Including that portion of men and money which 
they can set aside plus that from all the other agencies it 
certainly does not amount to $20,000,000 a year. We allow 
pure science an expense account of about 5 per cent of what 
we allow for cosmetics. Pure science research is therefore 
the poor relation but he furnishes the family wisdom. 

There was a time when invention came from the starving 
genius in the garret. We got the steam engine that way. 
But invention is now too sophisticated to be wooed in these 
surroundings. 

I can easily illustrate. Our electrical industries today are 
the by-product of the discovery of fundamental natural laws. 
They are the result of a half-century of research in the realms 
of pure physics and mathematics. It is from these realms 
that Faraday extracted the transformation of mechanical 
energy into electricity through induction. It is related that 
Gladstone was induced to visit Faraday’s physics laboratory 
to see this new scientific contraption. When Gladstone, a 
practical man, inquired whether it would be of any use to 
mankind, Faraday opined “I think some day you will be able 
to tax it.” But it was long years afterward that Edison, 
Thompson, Siemens and the other engineers translated it into 
power and light. And today it moans and groans with tax- 
ation. 

But the taxes are not its major achievement. Rivers of 
sweat have been saved from the backs of men. Watt and 
Faraday did more to reduce the 84-hour week to a 44-hour 
week than all the laws and all the organizations which have 
been embattled in this issue. 

Infinite drudgery has been lifted from the hands of women. 
The electric light alone has relieved the human race from the 
curse of always cleaning oil lamps, scrubbing up candle drips, 
and everlastingly carrying one or the other of them about. 

It adds cheer to life—enables us to postpone our spectacles 
for a few years longer. It has made reading in bed infinitely 
more comfortable. By merely pushing a button we have 
introduced the element of surprise in dealing with burglars. 
The goblins that lived in dark corners and under the bed 
have now been driven to the outdoors. The doctors now peer 
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into the recesses of our insides. Our electric light enables our 
cities and towns to clothe themselves in gaiety by night, no 
matter how sad their appearance may be by day. It has 
lengthened the hours of our active lives and enabled us to 
read the type in the telephone book. It has become the friend 
of man and child. 

But to return to our subject. From Faraday we move on 
to Maxwell’s formulation of the electrical wave theory by 
pure mathematical deduction. Hertz confirmed Maxwell in 
experiment and proved the radiation of waves through space. 
It was the engineers Marconi and DeForest who transformed 
these discoveries of pure physics into the radio communica- 
tion of today. Out of that we get jazz by night and war 
scares by day. Between them it diverts our minds from other 
woes. 

Again it was in the kingdom of abstract physics that 
Becquerel discovered radioactivity of certain substances and 
it was Curie who isolated radium. It was Dr. Kelly who 
applied this gift of abstract physics to the healing of human 
sores. So I could go on and on over the whole of modern 
technological advancement. 

But my point is that these great gifts to men no longer 
come from the garret. Bread and water diet has been dis- 
carded by the mother of invention. These gifts come from 
long years of patient experiment in great laboratories. Like 
the growth of plants cell by cell, of fact upon fact, some day 
there comes forth the blossom of discovery, the illuminating 
hypothesis or the great generalization. And finally it fruits 
into a multitude of inventions. 

It has been the increasing productivity of men from these 
discoveries in pure science that has defeated the gloomy 
prophecies of Malthus on over-population. And if we are to 
maintain this civilization we must have more and more dis- 
covery in natural law. Daily we develop labor saving de- 
vices. At once men are thrown out of jobs. That partially 
corrects itself because products are made more cheaply, 
consequently more are consumed and more men are employed. 
Nevertheless we have a constant stream of technological un- 
employment. That stream can only be reabsorbed by new 
industry producing new commodities and services. We can 
be sure of these new industries, if our pure science research 
is feeding its raw materials into the hoppers of the applied 
science laboratories. This does not need to be some revolu- 
tionary advance such as electricity or the gas engine. It may 
be made of a thousand comparatively minor discoveries and 
advances. 

And let me inject here another observation. These ad- 
vances can come alone among free men. They must be free 
to choose their own callings, pursue their own devices. They 
come alone in a society which conserves the dignity and indi- 
viduality of men. The soil of discoveries is intellectual and 
spiritual liberty. The soil of their application to human use 
is the initiative and enterprise of free men. 

Neither collectivist action nor government has ever yet dis- 
covered a fundamental law of nature. 

There is no price in money that the world could not afford 
to pay today to these rare men whose imagination, whose in- 
tellectual honesty, whose infinite patience carry abstract 
science with these great strides. They, like frontier explorers 
of a century ago, are not interested in mere money rewards. 
Yet one such great explorer in science is worth more in money 
to the country than all the deposits in our banks. The train- 
ing of such men, the providing of facilities for them to live 
and work with are a part of your job if you are to take your 
place with our other great Institutes of Technology. If you, 
like Massachusetts Institute of Technology, can find and 
flower a man like Karl Compton, or like California Institute 
of Technology can give scope to a man like Robert Millikan, 








then you will have become a great institute. Then young 
men inspired with the spirit of adventure on these new fron- 
tiers will flock to your halls. 

And that brings me to another phase. We have been told 
with monotonous repetition by the collectivists and left- 
wingers that our frontiers are gone. They say our industrial 
plant is built. They claim there is no safety valve for human 
energies. They assure us that we have come to an age of 
humdrum problems of under-consumption, over-production, 
and the division of the existing pot. They say that new op- 
portunity for youth has shrunken. 

That is not so. There was never in history a more glori- 
ous frontier to youth than today. Adventure and opportunity 
beckon in every avenue of science. They beckon from the 
great profession of men trained to research. They beckon 
from its thousands of applications. From it spring tens of 
thousands of new services and industries. In them human 
courage, character, and ability have an outlet that never came 
even with the two-gun frontiers. Just as the new villages 
followed the stockades of the frontier, so do new cities follow 
every new mastery of technology and power. 

It has only been 40 years since the gas engine came into 
its own. Today more people are supported in the automobile 
and aviation industries and their collateral services than ever 
had an outlet through our original land frontiers. And they 
enjoy a far higher standard of living and comfort. For ad- 
venture, for personal achievement, it has every glory those 
frontiers ever had. And let those who lament the loss of 
frontier life not forget the adventures with the traffic cop that 
emanate from the discovery of the combustion engine. On a 
smaller scale, almost yesterday, the profession of geophysics 
took from the pure science of earthquake laboratories a whole 
method of determining undisclosed geology of the earth. This 
application has doubled our oil reserves. Five thousand young 
engineers have jobs, adventure, and advancement from it. 
The price of gasoline has been cheapened by it, and we go on 
more and more narrow escapes. And who can say that these 
25 million automobiles do not face the adventure of sudden 
death a dozen times a day. 

And there are more frontiers opening before us this very 
day. The last ten years have seen the unfolding of new 
knowledge of atomic structure which influences all chemistry. 
We know of cosmic rays. We labor to explain the Einstein 
theory. These momentous discoveries are still in the chrysalis 
stage of pure science. These new expansions of the frontiers 
of fundamental law in physics will yet produce new and 
startling inventions. They will open new areas of adventure, 
new occupations, and new comforts to humanity. 

The product of scientific research is not alone the building 
of industry. It is not alone the eradication of disease nor 
the multiplication of harvests. It is not alone the extension 
of opportunity and adventure. 

It is a certainty that research into the fundamental laws of 
nature contributes to the moral and spiritual life of man- 
kind. Here lie the unfolding of beauty, the ever-widening 
of the boundaries of knowledge. Here is the “inculcation of 
veracity of thought” in a world sodden with intellectual dis- 
honesty. Here is the lifting of men’s minds beyond the de- 
pressing incidents of the day. Here is the confirmation of a 
Supreme Guidance in the universe far above man himself. 

Our civilization is much like a garden. It is to be ap- 
praised by its blooms. We must fertilize its soil with liberty. 
We must be diligent in cultivation. We must be constant 
in expansion of its frontiers. We must guard it against 
destructive forces. Then will we produce more and more of 
those blossoms the fragrance of whose lives stimulates in- 
creased endeavor, gives widening opportunity to youth and 
courage for the future. 








William Allen White 





The American Press 


LET US NOT LOWER OUR FLAG 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Editor, of Emporia, Kansas 
Delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1939 


tution should begin with the modest hypothesis that 

the American press is honest according to its lights, 
which are clearer and more penetrating than the illumination 
of any other section of American public life. We invite com- 
parison in our conduct and morals with the politicians who 
run our government, with the lawyers who interpret and give 
direction to our laws, with the doctors who heal our bodies, 
with the preachers who guide our spiritual life, with the 
teachers who channel our youth, with the business men who 
keep the wheels of economic progress moving, with industrial 
leaders on both sides of the bargain counter, and with the 
manipulators of the banking institutions that finance our 
commerce. Stand any one of these callings or orders beside 
the press, measure our leadership with theirs, their best 
against our best, their worst against our worst, and the com- 
mon run of their ways and works with our daily outgivings, 
and no one would question that measured by integrity and 
intelligence, American journalism is worthy to hold up its 
head in the presence of any other estate of our American 
life. Few editors are in jail or are on their way there. Few 
editors obviously and shamelessly defend malefactors of great 
wealth. The class consciousness of our profession does not 
seal our lips when one of our own calling makes a mistake. 
Our code does not require us to put the double hush on 
charges made against us either as individuals or against our 
calling. Yet when an offender from any other group of our 
professional friends, the lawyers, the doctors, the teachers, the 
preachers, the labor leaders, the great enterprises, or the 
farmers in any community or in the nation at large is indicted 
either in the courts or at the bar of public opinion, the news- 
papers first of all carry the story of his misdeeds. 

To no other agency of publicity, neither the radio nor the 
moving pictures, do the people turn in time of stress when 
the shadow of suspicion begins to weaken any man, any class, 
any party, any group of leaders. Indeed when the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth will make the people 
free, they get the truth more quickly, more surely, more 
freely from the press than from any other agency. By the 
press, I don’t mean every newspaper but I mean all news- 
papers. Where one journal shields a public malefactor an- 
other turns its light upon him. Taken by and large on the 
whole the American newspapers are the most dependable 
source of public information. In this country American 
journalism, with all its faults, and they are many, is the only 
free, unfettered, unbossed, unlicensed vehicle through which 
one way or another finally and surely the truth comes to the 
American people. Before the Congress begins to inquire, 
the press has taught the people to suspect. Before the church 
has begun to denounce, the press has illuminated the evils 
that are banned. Before the teachers have become alarmed, 
the editors have given the teachers the facts which disturb 
them. Years before the organized lawyers began to pass reso- 
lutions, the press has made the public sentiment that forces 
the lawyers into action. 

Whom do the great crooks fear, the public enemies either 
from the underworld or from the plug hat section of the 
upper world? Listen to them snarl at the press! Whom do 
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crooked politicians or ignorant amiable demagogues on the 
left and on the right denounce first of all? It’s the press! 
If any group of bigots should attempt to undermine the lib- 
erties of the American people in the blind zeal of noble 
fanaticism, what institution would they seek to throttle and 
discredit? It would be the American press. 

Yet we must not ignore the bald fact that in the last 
decade a considerable section of the American press, and in 
particular the American daily newspaper press, has been the 
object of bitter criticism in a wide section of American public 
opinion. In certain social areas a definite minority, some- 
times perhaps a majority of our readers, distrust us, discredit 
us. It is wise and well to ask ourselves exactly what is wrong 
with our attitude that we should suffer these indignities from 
those who should be our friends. Wherein have we failed? 
In what section of our news gathering are we weak? Is 
it that we do not print the news of the churches and their 
differences, difficulties, or aims and aspirations? The answer 
obviously is no. In that area our enterprise is obviously satis- 
factory. Do we fail to give a fair picture of the condition 
of the organization of business called commerce? Are we 
remiss in quoting prices from hour to hour and day to day on 
any of the great stock exchanges where American business is 
reflected in its passing phases? There again our accusers 
must acquit us of dereliction. Do we cover up malfeasance 
or crime as it appears in the courts? The answer must be 
no. We may be justly accused of bad taste and in so far as 
bad taste is low morals we are perhaps reprehensible in our 
court reporting. But we do as editors state the truth as it 
is developed in the proceedings of the American courts. Any- 
one who has a dime to spend to buy two or three papers with 
two or three viewpoints may get the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth out of any great trial or cause that 
is grinding through our courts. We might ask our accusers 
and critics if they are satisfied with the way we print the 
news of literature, science, invention, education or the arts, 
and they would give us a clean bill. 

But they would point the accusing finger at us if we should 
ask what about politics. ‘“There,” our disgruntled friends 
would say, “the American press is not dependable.” We might 
well answer that so far as party politics is concerned we are 
vastly more reliable than the press was fifty years ago when 
every newspaper was a party organ. We might call atten- 
tion to the fact that the great American newspapers are 
independent of party control, that as editors commenting on 
the news or reporters, gathering the news, we treat partisan 
Republican and Democratic leaders pretty much alike. We 
might answer that the American press gives every authentic 
political leader his full say inside of quotation marks with 
little bias, and on the first page if as a public figure he belongs 
there. Our enemies would say, “Yes, but that is not the 
point.” If we ask, “Well, what is the point?” they would 
reply that the fundamental differences in American political 
beliefs today are not represented in the parties and that while 
it is true in the campaign of 1936, for instance, we printed 
the speeches of Governor Landon and President Roosevelt in 
full and played them up with a first page lead, still the bias 
which spread the poison is not visible but in our inherent atti- 
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tude, not toward parties, not even party leaders but toward 
controversies arising out of the changing status of property 
revealed in our politics. At the end of their indictment, our 
accusers might free us on every count. But our adversaries 
and the jury of public opinion might vote guilty on the count 
which charges us with a strong and poisonous bias in favor 
of the status quo, as it affects the rights of property. 

How are those rights of property threatened with change 
in the present state of our politics? Let us examine the 
portending change for a moment. For in that examination 
we may find what all the shooting is about, directed pretty 
generally from the left of center at our editorial heads. First 
of all we should remember that to the left of center a lively 
minority, indeed possibly a majority, of our fellow citizens, 
rightly or wrongly are deeply interested in seeing a change 
in American property rights. They are not for confiscation. 
They do not advocate a “divy”—share and share alike— 
nothing of the sort. In social reform they believe in taxation 
as an instrument of social justice. In industry they would 
limit property right by establishing absolute collective bar- 
gaining. In financial reform this lively left center group 
would limit our present property rights by redefining com- 
mercial honesty. 

Now property rights shift with the years. A generation 
ago, men who owned the railroads had a property right to 
issue passes on the railroads to whom they pleased. That 
property right gave the railroad owner great political power. 
The property right was taken away from them—screaming! 
Also the railroad owners crying socialism at the top of their 
lungs lost the property right to make rates on their own rails. 
Government had to be consulted. Sixty years ago a man who 
invested a dollar in an industrial concern asked no odds of 
government. He could do as he pleased with his industry, 
cut prices, destroy competition, take and give rebates, and 
run his own business in his own way. Government, amid 
cries of treason, stepped in and changed that property right 
with an Anti-Trust Law. Eighty years ago man had a prop- 
erty right in slaves. That right passed—in blood and re- 
bellion. A hundred years ago a man could buy votes with 
his dollar and no one gainsaid him. That property right dis- 
appeared after a terrible turmoil. Thirty-five years ago under 
caveat emptor a man could sell any kind of food that he 
could fool the buyer into buying. That property right in the 
invested dollar also disappeared under the threat that anarchy 
was among us, with the passage of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act of June, 1906. With the establishment of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission a quarter of a century ago, many property 
rights were curtailed ; some of the property rights in swindling 
vanished. Year after year the laws of the land have been 
curbing the rights of property. We shall go on narrowing 
property rights under the democratic process as new inven- 
tions produce new moralities and require new checks to es- 
tablish a fair balance in the relation between the dollar and 
the man. 

At the moment, we are curtailing the property rights of 
the dollar invested in public utilities, of the dollar invested 
in the stock exchange, and we are making new limitations of 
the property rights of the man who hires labor. These three 
limitations of property rights which are no greater than a 
score of limitations that have been placed upon property in the 
memory of men now living make an acute situation. The 
country is divided—not into Democratic and Republican 
camps—nothing like that! The divisory line cuts Americans 
into two or three groups having definite opinions about how 
far the proposed limitations of the rights of property in these 
three areas, public utilities, the stock exchange, and labor rela- 
tions shall be curtailed. Of course all sorts of caterwauling 
and name calling fill the air. That’s nothing new. The ex- 


treme right group calls the extreme left group a bunch of 

socialists and communists. And the left group calls the right 

group a bunch of fascists. And the middle group, led by the 

Honorable Casper Milquetoast and associates, the same being 

your presidential orator and I suspect most of his fellow 

—- are baffled and bewildered and only hope for the 
st. 

But the newspapers of our country by reason of the large 
sums of money required to buy the tools of the trade in our 
business are unusually affected by a property interest. We 
feel, at least our publishers and owners often feel, of whom 
again your speaker is sometimes one, that if the rights of 
property are curtailed, the foundations of the Republic may 
be shaken. We forget that democracy has always triumphed, 
the flag keeps right on waving, and—thank all the gods at 
once—the smoke goes up the chimney just the same, even 
when property rights were curtailed by the eight hour rail- 
road law under Woodrow Wilson, even under the income tax 
and the parcel post in the days of William Howard Taft, 
even under the railroad legislation and the conservation laws 
of the first Roosevelt, and so even back to tariff reform in 
Grover Cleveland’s day. And the same charges of socialism 
and anarchy were hurled at the reformers who advocated 
inheritance taxes, income taxes, the government control of 
trusts and railroad rates and food sales. These are the same 
rhetorical brickbats that are now being tossed back and forth 
by the reformers and the conservatives today. Then nothing 
happened. Now nothing will happen. 

But we, we newspaper people, editors and owners because 
of our large property investment, have taken the side of 
property unconsciously in many cases. That unconscious atti- 
tude toward the property which is the investment in our busi- 
ness, is what makes us seem to be unfair to those who are 
seeking these new reforms in property rights. They will 
admit that we print official documents on both sides, speeches 
of both leaders, for instance. But because our editorials are 
in the main conservative, because we criticize the methods of 
those whom we call radical leaders, their followers are bitter. 
They do not realize that the right of criticism after the news 
is printed fairly is an inherent American right, guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. Of course emotion has entered into 
the controversy on both sides. Our critics are sore and being 
sore are unfair. But what are we going to do about it? 

There is our problem. We represent more than the press 
of any other nation in the world today, a comparatively large 
property investment in the tools of our trade. That property 
investment consciously or unconsciously gives us a bias in 
the narrow area where politics is now concerned with chang- 
ing property rights. To recognize this situation frankly and 
treat it with kind, courageous candor is half the battle. If 
we know what is the matter with us we can prescribe for 
ourselves. That doesn’t mean that we should retreat. That 
doesn’t mean that we should change our opinions if they 
oppose the current shift in property rights. But it does mean 
that we cannot afford to call names. It does mean that we 
should recognize that when it is all over, even though prop- 
erty rights do shift, they will shift under the democratic 
process and in the shift the Republic will live and life will 
adjust itself through new conditions and liberty will survive. 
If our opponents emotionalize their logic, it will pay us to 
calm down. We can well afford to take it easy. We can well 
afford to continue to print both sides, to editorialize after 
the dictates of our own conscience. But we shoul? also not 
emote too heavily. Nothing is gained by working up a 
temperature, by jiggling our hair shirts. We can say what 
we want more convincingly if we are kind than if we are 
all hot and bothered. We can reserve our excess steam heat 
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for Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler. We can rage if we will 
against sin and the sales tax and political corruption and other 
devices of the devil. But for the prestige of our calling, for 
the good of the order, we can afford to be nobly logical for 
a time while these problems affecting property are grinding 
through the public mill. 

For we are treading on dangerous ground. A threat to 
democracy is abroad in the world. The unemployment prob- 
lem in this nation remains unsolved and every day it is un- 
solved it is a menace to the stability of our institutions. We 
are developing a class-conscious proletariat which is danger- 
ous. It was bad enough in the days of the big bull market 


of the ’twenties to maintain the idle rich. But if in addi- 
tion, we of the middle class have to maintain the idle poor 
and then the idle rich, sooner or later our resources will be 
gone. And we who stand far out on the salient where liberty 
is first attacked, we of the press may well afford in the crucial 
days, to subdue our emotions and express our convictions 
without rancor, without bitterness. For wrath begets wrath. 

In the meantime, let us not lower our flag. The American 
press is an honest press compared with the press in any other 
land. It is an enterprising press. It is an intelligent press. 
It is a brave press and free, freer than any other press upon 
the globe. 


The American Way 


ITS OPPORTUNITY AND ITS CHALLENGE 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, President, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
Before the Southern Commercial Secretaries Association, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, April 27, 1939 


great crises of world history. The decisions that are 

being made and their final adoption will have their vital 
etiect upon your life and mine, upon the lives of every Amer- 
ican citizen, and upon the lives of other individuals through- 
out the world. We are all too unconscious of the crucial 
choice that the world is making. We are all too preoccupied 
with our daily lives to give adequate attention to the problem 
under consideration and our own potential part in it today 
and tomorrow. 

The issue is between the philosophy of the supremacy of 
the individual in the free expression of his own life and the 
creed that man must be controlled in the mass by authori- 
tarian rule. Under a program of free expression government 
stops at regulation. Under the totalitarian regime govern- 
ment plans the whole economy, including the activities of the 
individual. The decision must come as to whether the indi- 
vidual is the supreme unit of society for whose benefit gov- 
ernment exists, or whether the state shall be the supreme 
force in whose service the individual must enlist. 

It is self-evident that these opposite philosophies can not 
exist within a nation. It is becoming evident that on so 
closely-knit a globe as that on which we live today, with in- 
stantaneous communication and accelerated transportation, 
these philosophies can not indefinitely continue to live side 
by side. 

One ideal must prevail. The titanic struggle to determine 
which, will affect the lives of the last and the least of us all. 

America is dedicated to the principle that the individual 
is supreme; the state a servant; society but an organized ef- 
fort for the individual to find his largest expression; and that 
freedom is the common right of every man to the full degree 
that such freedom does not infringe upon the liberty of 
action of another. 

This is what we mean when we say “The American Way.” 
We mean, too, the way America began as a narrow strip 
of land on the Atlantic Ocean, with 3 million people in 1776, 
and grew across a continent encompassing a land of more 
than 3 million square miles and comprised of a people more 
than 130 million strong. We mean that these 130 million 
people are individual souls, each of whom is served by every 
unit of government and every organization of society. We 
mean that the policeman on the street and the highway 
is there not to curb but to insure our individual freedom. 
We mean that our Army and Navy exists not to coerce our 


ie our current day we are participating in one of the 


people, but to defend each individual from outside attack. 
We mean that courts and juries, laws and licenses, do not 
function to compel a people into obedience to laws but to 
guarantee to the individual that he can express himself 
to the fullest of his abilities and be protected from inter- 
ference in that expression by these courts and juries, these 
laws and licenses. 

We mean that taxes are paid in terms of service rendered 
us by the governmental agencies that we established, and not 
as tribute to a sovereign for whom we as individuals labor. 

Our government is an umpire and a servant that we have 
employed and established to keep the rules of the game 
on record and to call the offside plays and fix the penalties 
if some one oversteps the freedom guaranteed to another. 
We hire and fire the individual umpires at will; but in 
order not to have chaos by following out the passions 
engendered in some current issue of the day, we have checks 
and balances in our governmental system that prevent the 
tyranny that might result from the expression of the quick 
passions of aroused majorities. Thus we can calmly view 
the purpose and result of this or that action and reverse the 
step if it proves inconsistent with our current concepts of a 
free government. 

America has meant to the world and to its own citizens 
a land where tyranny has been banished and where privilege 
has been taken from the few and given to the many. Thus 
America has stood and still stands as the world symbol of 
the democratization of opportunity. 

The history of America is the story of individual achieve- 
ment under this democratic opportunity where the humblest 
farm boy could, and in several instances did, become presi- 
dent of the world’s greatest nation ; where the simple laborer 
could rise to be head of great railroads and corporations; 
where an uneducated mechanic could become a billionaire, 
and a boot-black become king of steel. 

In no other nation has the democratization of opportunity 
been so fully and so long preserved. In no other nation has 
the created and converted wealth of the nation been so 
widely distributed. In no other land has the rise of wealth, 
the standard of living, and the universal enjoyment of the 
achievements of industry and science, been so democratically 
enjoyed. 

This opportunity of individual self-expression, guaranteed 
by our system of government under our established consti- 
tution, is no mere theory of sublimated vision. It is a practi- 
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cal scheme for daily life that works to the constant and 
recurring economic benefit of the humblest member of our 
group. For example, in 1900 our total estimated national 
wealth was 86 billion dollars, and our national income was 
16 billion dollars. 

By 1930 that national wealth had risen to 410 billion dol- 
lars, and our national income in the preceding year had been 
80 billion dollars. In 30 years we had almost a 500% in- 
crease in national wealth and exactly 500% increase in our 
national income. No such Midas touch of miraculous con- 
version of natural resources into useable wealth has ever 
occurred anywhere before on this globe. 

Such a democratization of opportunity with such result- 
ant additions to material well-being in indeed worth pre- 
serving. We have in America but 6% of the globe’s land 
area and but 7% of the world’s population, but we have 
two-thirds of the world’s banking resources. We have 60% 
of the world’s gold, and 60% of the world’s telephones, and 
80% of the world’s automobiles. 

While two-thirds of our people are adequately housed, 
clothed, and fed, the remaining one-third have not yet at- 
tained the standards considered adequate through the proc- 
esses of democratic opportunity. But we are not yet done 
in America. We have great strides to make, and we shall 
indeed take them in the course of time if our well-intentioned 
reformers be patient and practical. 

In their impatience to work by revolutionary statute re- 
forms as to our economic progress, they have, perhaps un- 
wittingly, arrested the evolutionary progress that we were 
for so long achieving with a rapidity that amazed the world. 

It may be well here to recall the story of Moses, who in 
his day was seeking to lead the children of Israel out of 
slavery in Egypt and out of the wilderness in which they 
wandered in their confusion. They were experiencing a 
drought and were in sad need of a supply of water. Moses 
was directed to speak to a rock, from which fresh water 
would then flow. But Moses, in his impatience to achieve 
immediately the miracle of supply, struck the rock in wrath. 
Water flowed in truth, but for this act of impatience Moses 
himself was denied personal entrance into the Promised Land. 

We find that here in America, seeking our way out of 
confusion, pushing on toward a land wherein there is ade- 
quate housing, food, and clothes for all our people, we have 
in our impatience struck the rock of government credit, from 
which has flowed a supply of money for distribution indeed. 


_ We have pyramided our direct debt to 40 billion dollars, and 


government guaranteed obligations to another 5 billion. Yet 
withal we have 11 million or more unemployed men and 
women. ‘Taxes stand at an all-time peak, with the debt still 
rising. 4 billion idle dollars languish in the banks, capable 
of being converted into 32 billion dollars of credit that could, 
if properly used, put every idle person in America at profit- 
able work. 

Here in Aruerica our concept of democracy has been trans- 


_ lated and interpreted in terms of business opportunity. Ours 


has been predominantly a business economy. We have evolved 
as an industrial nation and with a rapidity that has en- 
gendered errors and inequalities, abuses and exploitations, 
that necessarily accompany so swift an operation of the con- 
version of a vast wilderness into a settled nation. 

Our problem of stagnation and fear of the future, our 
unemployment and national debt, have arisen mainly from 
the fact that our idealists in our governmental administration 
have made a microscopic analysis of all our errors. They have 
magnified the shortcomings of our industrialized democracy, 
and, with their heads bowed over the task of vivisecting our 
public utilities and our banks, our stock exchanges and our 
great corporations in industry and commerce, they have lost 








sight of the great achievements of our economy and the 
great promise of a society operating in the atmosphere and 
environment of freedom and liberty. 

Their amazement at what America has done led them to 
believe that a few corrective and striking measures would ac- 
celerate the processes and bring us to a millennial state within 
the life of the present administration. They struck the rock 
in their revolutionary impatience. Had they but spoken in 
terms of evolutionary progress, America would today again 
be fulfilling its destiny in democratized opportunity with a 
speed accelerated by our scientific discoveries and applied 
technological processes of wealth creation and distribution. 

With our rising debt and static mass of unemployment, 
it is difficult to phrase our American answer to the chal- 
lenge of the totalitarian states and dictatorships, the mon- 
archies and the lands of restricted freedom. There em- 
ployment is 100%. There are no undistributed surpluses of 
food and no idle funds; no stagnant gold buried in sterile 
vaults. 

But there is an answer—a very promising and full answer. 
We are today standing upon the threshold of an era wherein 
America shall again amaze the world with its progress 
through the processes of democratic opportunity resulting in 
material benefit to its people in their individual expressi 
of their daily lives and abilities. : 

Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Canada, recently 
said: “There are many isms today to perplex us,—Naziism, 
Communism, Fascism, etc.—but most of them cancel each 
other out. There is only one ism which kills the soul, and 
that is pessimism.” 

America has been more in danger of conquest by self- 
generated domestic pessimism than by any of the imported 
foreign isms. 

America, is, however, normally a land of optimism born 
of an unconquerable and inherited spirit of enterprise and 
adventure. Americans are naturally stimulated by a spirit 
of cooperation and inspired by a great desire to serve. Our 
greatest industrial enterprises today are those that have suc- 
ceeded best in rendering a service to the largest number of 
people. Our largest corporations are those that have pro- 
vided the most acceptable services in terms of individual 
transportation such as the automobile, or communication 
such as the telephone, or protection and security such as the 
insurance societies, or home comfort such as the electric light 
and power companies. In each of these instances the cost 
has been lowered as the service itself has been improved. 

This modern American spirit of service to the masses as 
a means of earning wealth, in contrast to the European con- 
cept of exploitation of the subservient people, can not be 
permanently checked by any misconception of required reform 
or any misguided desire to complete the evolutionary proc- 
esses of social improvement before sunset by legislative fiat. 

The spirit of our answer to totalitarian control of the in- 
dividual and the corporation, as opposed to governmental 
regulation, as a continuing guarantee of individual and cor- 
porate freedom, is couched in the words of Alfred P, Sloan, 
Jr., speaking at the New York World’s Fair on April 19, 
1939: “Industrial horizons have been lifting in spite of the 
difficult problems of the last few uncertain years. There 
have appeared new concepts in science and research, new 
technique in production and distribution, and above all, 
the beginning of a new understanding of the true function 
of industry as an integral function of our social and economic 
life.” 

America in these past ten years has grown more conscious 
of its social responsibilities. We can credit to the New Deal 
an evolution of this consciousness that has added much to the 
assurance that America can slough off the canker of greed 
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and selfishness. We are more fully aware that we can suc- 
cessfully emerge from a period of pessimism and depression 
because we are rededicated to a spirit of service and helpful 
cooperation as a way of life far exceeding in promise of 
achievement any philosophy of privileged exploitation. 

But the illusory principles that we could borrow from 
ourselves, spend among ourselves, and create prosperity 
among ourselves, without generating true values by honest 
work, have lost their support even among those who sought 
to establish them. The false theory that taxation could be 
used as a means of reform and at the same time stimulate 
the creation and distribution of wealth, has been rejected by 
the American people. 

America is cured of the belief that well-being can be ac- 
quired by legislative statute. It is determined that it shall 
reject governmental control. It is wedded to the principle 
of regulation as a guarantee of the largest enjoyment of free- 
dom. America knows that if poverty is to be abolished, 
prosperity can not come through the speculative processes of 
the 1920’s nor the legislative statutes of the 1930’s. If pros- 
perity is to return to America in progressive degree—and 
make no mistake, first of all, that we are still the most 
prosperous nation of the world, and second, that we will 
continue to increase that prosperity—it can come about only 
through the evolution of sound economic programs. 

America is rapidly awakening to the need and the op- 
portunity for this country to go back to work again under 
improved concepts of regulation and enhanced realization 
that industry in full operation is the instrument by which 
we can continue so handsomely to improve the lot of every 
individual in our land. 

Thus while we are witnessing a struggle among the less 
fortunate nations of the world as to which system shall pre- 
vail in their theatres of operation, America has already made 
her own internal choice. 

It is clearly evident that the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people are themselves individualistic in their thinking 
and have chosen to support a system of free government such 
as has so happily prevailed in America these past 150 years 

Our great need today is for every one in this country 
to become aware of the fact that such is the choice of Amer- 
ica. Thus alone can we accelerate our return to full activity, 
for thus only can we regenerate full confidence and abolish 
fear. Thus only can the legislative representatives and gov- 
ernment officials be made aware that if they are to execute 
the will of the American people, they are to abandon the 
restrictive programs that thwart the return to activity and 
adopt measures that accelerate production, distribution, and 
consumption. 

By no means let any one misconceive that in this determi- 
nation of the American people they seek to relax any regu- 
lation that has given social advance to the public welfare. 
Let no one mistake the public shift to recovery as an 
abandonment of achieved reforms. 

But likewise let no one in America be so ill-informed that 
he conceive the acceptance and approval of our liberal 
progress as a mandate to continue to wreck the resumption 
of industrial activity by further reforms. 

Liberal progress todays means only that we shall take 
the high road again, renewed in our social consciousness of 
our responsibilities for our fellow man, and shall—through 
our industrial processes and democratization of opportunity 
—seek to spread these blessings among our people as uni- 
versally as our developed methods will permit. 

Here is where we stand today. 

The average American citizen knows that he wants a 
social order that offers him reasonable security as an indi- 
vidual and the greatest possibility of individual freedom, de- 


velopment and expression. He wants a political system which 
provides for the full democratization of opportunity and rep- 
resentative government to assure and maintain that oppor- 
tunity. He wants an economic system that is geared to pro- 
duce the most goods at the least cost, yet pays wages to 
produce those goods that will enable the worker to buy and 
use those goods. He wants a spirit of fair play in business 
and in government just as he does in the field of sport. 

But the American citizen knows that business hasn’t been 
altogether fair at all times. He knows that the New Deal 
brought on many needed reforms that should be made perma- 
nent. He knows that the New Deal has on the other hand 
frightened business into a degree of stagnation, from which 
stagnation the whole country, and in turn the whole world, 
is suffering today. 

He knows that the New Deal promised economy in 1932, 
but has run us into 40 billions of debt in 1939. 

He knows, on the other hand, that American business is 
ready to go ahead; that it has the resources, the materials 
and the equipment; that it has the man power and the brain 
power; and that the American debt is not too big to be re- 
paid without undue strain under a prosperous economy. 


He knows that government expenses can be reduced by a © 


resumption of full employment and a consequent reduction 
of relief and spending for public works; that the budget can 


be balanced when corporate and private incomes are up and © 


government spending is down. 
Business knows that to be successful it must operate in 


harmony with the hopes and aspirations of the people. It — 
knows that its ideals must conform to those of the people. © 
It knows that it is even a more integral part of the life of © 
the people than is the government itself. And it knows as © 


well, too, that a business economy alien to the life of the 
people can neither succeed nor survive. 

To this end business is conducting itself upon the basis 
that who exercises the privilege of serving the people best 
shall profit most. Business no longer looks on the 130 million 
people of America as a source of selfish exploitation, but as 
an opportunity of service, from which service can be derived 
a deserved profit. 


Business is coordinating its advancing philosophy with the ~ 


advancing ideals of the American people. As this process is 
fulfilled there will be less and less need for the interceptive 
functions of government. 

Upon analysis, then, we find that the American people 
and American business have the same general concept of what 
we mean by the phrase “The American Way.” ‘They to- 
gether have the same convictions as to the role of business 
in the life of the people as a servant, just as such is also their 
joint concept of the role of government. 

We need today in America to give a very clear definition 
to our meaning when we refer to ““The American Way,” or 
to our form of “Democracy.” We need more vividly to 
contrast our American philosophy with that of the totali- 
tarians. The average American citizen needs these definitions 
and distinctions clearly expressed to him in his own language 
of the day. He needs to be able to get hold of them in spirit 
and not by slogan alone. 

But more particularly the American citizen needs to be 
told by business that it too has the same concept and gives 
the same definition to the idea of democracy and its function- 
ing in America. 

Let business then go out to the American people and pledge 
to them a continuation of the American spirit of freedom. 
Let it pledge a rededication to the democratization of op- 
portunity. Let it reemphasize its purpose of increasing the 
benefits of life through the creation and distribution of 
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better goods at cheaper prices. Let it agree upon the main- 
tenance of wages that will enable the workers to consume 
the goods produced. Let business arouse the American people 
to a realization which it holds itself that the greatest con- 
sumers of America’s goods are the very producers of those 
goods. Let business reemphasize to the public the fact that 
governmental interference and undue taxation, coupled with 
unwarranted control, as opposed to acceptable regulation, 
defeats the flow of goods from producer to consumer to a 
degree that no legislative statute can offset. 

Let business strike the key note of social progress in Amer- 
ica. Let it announce an accelerated social consciousness prac- 
ticalized in commercial channels, as opposed to the inap- 
plicable sublimations of the political rostrum. 

Let American business tell the American people that they 
can look to business leadership with greater confidence, that 
more people will be at work at higher wages than can be 
achieved through any political platform or statutory remedy. 

America waits impatiently for business to throw off its 
current lethargy and discard its obvious timidity. For the 
fear that possesses business today arises from a lack of faith 
in the inherent soundness of the thinking of the American 
people. It derives from a lack of information that the people 
are ready to back business under current conditions and that 
the people will no longer support a program of added reforms 
in the face of required recovery. Business apparently doesn’t 
recognize that the people are turning to business for a pro- 
gram of reemployment and a consequent reduction of gov- 
ernmental spending; that the people have awakened to the 
fact that two-thirds of our people are adequately clothed, 
housed, and fed through the previous processes and progress 
of business, and that if the other third are ever to reach that 
_ happy stage it will still be through the processes of business 
dedicated to that very program as a development of its 
service to American people. 

Business has thought that the American people had been 
misled so long that they could never return to the philosophy 
of a full and free system of private enterprise and were asleep 
in the presence of the great danger threatening our American 
system. - 

Let business be advised that the American people today 





are very much awake and are very much alive, ready to move 
forward at even greater speed than we have known in the 
past. 

But finally this point must become very clear to business. 
The present administration will not first remove all the 
deterrents to business. They will not set the stage for the 
new play of constructive forces. They will not sound the 
“all-clear” signal to go full speed ahead. 

Nor is there time for the American people to voice a 
demand that all unhappy taxes be removed; nor can they 
promptly retire all radical congressmen and demand the 
muzzling of all fire-eating cabinet officers and brain trusters. 

If business is so timid, so unsure of its fundamental contri- 
bution to the welfare of the people, so lacking in its faith 
in the bedrock stamina of the common sense of the American 
people, all of the efforts to remove deterrents and establish 
precautions would be of little avail. 

Business must assume the initiative. Business must take 
that chance. Business must believe that the American people 
will not tolerate high taxes when business is flourishing ; that 
they will not stand for high costs of relief in an era of full 
employment. Business must itself come upon the stage in 
full confidence that its program warrants full support. 

And make no mistake, America will give it that support. 
Government will again become a regulator and not a con- 
troller. Government will again be a gatherer of taxes and 
not a reformer through taxation. Government will resume 
its role of servant and lose the caste of master. 

The choice lies with business. 

The world today awaits a successful demonstration that 
the life and lot of the people in their individual daily lives 
is happier, fuller, freer under the system of individual free- 
dom of expression and personal liberty of action. If business 
will disregard all the apparent deterrents and grasp the 
leadership of our American economy in response to the long- 
ing of the American people for revival and resumption of 
the American Way, we can and shall have such a demon- 
stration. 

No greater offensive can be struck for the defeat of the 
totalitarian philosophies; no greater defense is needed for 
the preservation of human liberties. 


Are Too Many Youth Going to 
High School and College? 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION SHALL WE GIVE THEM 
By HOMER P. RAINEY, Director American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education 
Delivered on the occasion of the 100th Anniversary of Duke University, April 21, 1939, Durham, North Carolina 


ing in the United States is an event of considerable 

importance. Only a few of our colleges and universi- 
ties have reached this important milestone. This fact bears 
testimony to the relative youthfulness of higher education in 
our country. We are, therefore, pleased to take recognition 
of this 100th birthday of one of our distinguished institutions 
and to convey to it the greetings and best wishes of the 
entire educational fraternity. 

I am honored to represent the state universities upon this 
program. I confess that I am at a loss to give any adequate 
explanation of why I should be chosen to represent these in- 
stitutions. The only explanation that I can offer is that I 
am the latest recruit to the ranks of state university presi- 


T: E 100th birthday of an institution of higher learn- 


dents and have not yet taken over the duties of my office 
except by remote control. By virtue of these facts I suppose 
that President Few reasoned that I am as yet uncorrupted by 
state politics, and unharrassed by the faculty, and that I am 
thus probably troubled by fewer repressions, and that con- 
sequently I will express myself more freely upon educational 
issues. There is still the possibility that my relative ignorance 
of the problems that are awaiting me places me in a pre- 
ferred position. Whatever President Few may have had in 
mind, I am willing to forgive in my delight in being chosen 
for this responsibility. I am sure that all of my colleagues 
among the state universities wish me to convey for them and 
their institutions their heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to Trinity College and to Duke University on their 
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100th birthday. All of us have watched with pleasure and 
admiration the significant development of this university in 
recent years. She stands today among the fine educational 
institutions of this country. She has behind her a worthy 
tradition. She is well equipped today for a long period of 
outstanding educational service not only to the South but to 
the nation as a whole. We salute her and wish her Godspeed. 

To all informed students of the subject it is evident that 
we are facing a new and unprecedented situation in the de- 
velopment of American education. There are certain major 
social trends in contemporary American life that are forcing 
upon us the necessity of a re-thinking of our entire philosophy 
of secondary and higher education. In the thirty years be- 
tween 1830 and 1860 there was waged in this country the 
battle for free public schools. The outcome of this conflict 
was the general acceptance of our current philosophy of 
democratic education. Operating under this democratic theory 
of education we have developed in the United States the 
finest system of public education that any society has ever 
known, but the very development of our program over the 
last 100 years is causing us some serious difficulties today. 
It was a simple thing 100 years ago to speak of a program 
of universal public education for the reason that such a small 
percentage of youth at that time were asking for those 
privileges. From time immemorial education had been re- 
garded as a privilege reserved for a favored few and not 
as a right which all could demand. Our fathers considered 
universal education of such social value that they not only 
required all communities to maintain schools, but they soon 
began to pass legislation requiring all youth between certain 
ages to attend school. 

The development of this program has been slow and we 
have not yet reached the maximum of enrollment in our 
secondary schools and colleges and universities. At late as 
1890 there were not more than 6 per cent of all youth of 
high school age enrolled in school. Today for the country 
as a whole there are more than 65 per cent of all youth of 
high school age actually enrolled in school. Thus we are now 
rapidly approaching the full realization of our dream of uni- 
versal secondary education. This is the major factor in the 
new and unprecedented situation which we are facing. We 
are now rapidly approaching the necessity of providing an 
education at public expense for all youth through the high 
school. There is no precedent in history for this situation. 
No society has ever attempted it before and no one, there- 
fore, has ever known what would happen in a society when 
practically all youth under 18 years of age were actually 
enrolled in school. It is fair to say that our forefathers had 
no idea that a situation of this sort would ever arise. It 
is clear from the writings of such men as Thomas Jefferson 
that they did not believe any such situation either possible 
or desirable. Jefferson would have limited the opportunities 
of secondary education to those who could demonstrate 
marked ability, and many others believed with him that 
secondary and higher education should be reserved only for 
those who would be the leaders of our democracy. 

The development of this commitment is bringing us face 
to face with several very fundamental social issues which up 
to this time have been largely academic questions. The ques- 
tion which we hear very frequently is “Aren’t too many youth 
going to high school and college?” Back of this question are 
at least two assumptions that we need to consider. 

The first of these assumptions is that all youth are not 
mentally equipped to pursue with profit to themselves and to 
society a secondary and college education. This thesis is 
naturally based upon a given concept of what secondary and 
higher education are. Those who hold this view have in 
mind the traditional idea of education. For them it is a 


mental discipline based largely upon mathematics and the 
classical languages and is designed as an intellectual founda- 
tion for the various professions such as medicine, law, and 
theology. If one accepts such a concept of education, it is 
rather easy to demonstrate the fact that all youth cannot 
succeed in the pursuit of it. 

On the other hand, if we accept this intellectual ability 
to succeed in college as a valid criterion, we know from many 
studies which have been made in recent years that there are 
still more youth out of college who ought to have the privilege 
of going than are now in college. These youth are denied 
the opportunity of higher education primarily because of 
lack of economic resources. 

The second major assumption back of the question, “Are 
too many youth going to high school and college,” is the 
idea that education of this type is designed primarily to fit 
youth to enter the professions and preferred vocations. It is 
evident today that all youth cannot find job opportunities 
in these preferred fields. This is a highly complicating factor 
in the current situation and needs careful study and analysis. 
In the 100 years that we have been developing our system of 
free schools there has evolved a popular tradition about the 
purpose of education which can fairly adequately be expressed 
in this formula: “One goes to the elementary school in order 
to prepare for the high school; one goes to the high school 
in order to prepare for college; one goes to college in order 
to prepare for entrance into one of the professions.” ‘This 
formula has had wide acceptance in the past and still persists 
in the thinking of many people. The studies made by the 
American Youth Commission and others offer convincing 
evidence that this formula is collapsing, if it has not already 
collapsed. It is breaking down at the top. Under present 
conditions the professions, such as medicine, law, and teach- 
ing, do not offer job opportunities to more than a small frac- 
tion of those who desire to enter them. ‘Thus there is a 
tendency toward a natural limitation of youth who can be 
absorbed in these preferred vocations, and on the other hand 
there is an increasing surplus of youth each year coming on 
through the secondary schools and colleges asking for these 
opportunities. The result is that all college graduates can- 
not find employment in the professions, and since that is true 
the traditional pre-professional function of college education 
is no longer realistic. 

To see our problem at this point in better perspective, it 
might be well to make a comparison with the situation in a 
modern European country. The German experience is in- 
structive. Prior to the World War, Germany never had 
more than 8 per cent of her youth enrolled in the secondary 
schools of that country. This selected group of youth took a 
classical, intellectual type of education that prepared them 
for the German universities and eventually they entered the 
professions and governmental positions in Germany. This 
arrangement worked relatively well, for after a German 
youth had gone through the secondary school and the uni- 
versity there was a position awaiting him. 

After the War, when the nation tried to become a re- 
public, the educational program was liberalized and an in- 
creasing percentage of youth was admitted into the sec- 
ondary schools and the universities. In a few years Germany 
was facing a serious over-supply of university graduates who 
could find no outlet for employment. Many of these mal- 
adjusted German youth found their way into Hitler’s or- 
ganization and became the backbone of his political machine 
upon which he rode into supreme power in Germany. 

If we should accept the criterion of the number of em- 
ployment opportunities that require college training and 
limit our enrollments in colleges to this number, we should 
thereby have to reduce our college enrollments to about one- 
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half or possibly one-third their present size. If this should 
be done, it would require the lifting of training standards 
so high that less than half of those now going to college could 
be admitted. Furthermore, this policy would mean that about 
the only objective or purpose of a college education would 
be professional or pre-professional preparation. It is true 
that this has been the major purpose of American colleges 
for many years, but their leaders have never liked to admit 
it. The fact is that both secondary and higher education in 
America have been essentially materialistic through most of 
our history. People have sought them for the “status” which 
they would give. There has always been a definite monetary 
value to more education because the more “education” one 
had the more his income would be. Now that this relation- 
ship is no longer so direct, the only answer to our problems 
that many can suggest is that too many youth are going to 
high school and college. Their answer is, “Let us save sec- 
ondary and higher education for a limited minority and pre- 
serve the ‘privilege’ character of it.” Undoubtedly this is a 
definite answer, but it certainly is not a democratic answer. 
The democratic alternative is to admit all youth into high 
school and college who have ability and character and to 
recognize that such training may have values for our democ- 
racy wholly apart from its contribution to the enhancement 
of one’s earning power and economic status. The fact that 
youth look upon their education in this way in some measure, 
I believe, accounts for the fact that 37 per cent of college 
graduates do not exercise their franchise as voters when they 
arrive at voting age. If our colleges and our secondary 
schools are to be effective agencies in our democracy, they 
must come to grips with the fundamental question, “What is 
the real function of general or liberal education in a democ- 
racy?” They certainly will not find the answer in a program 





or policy of education that enhances “privilege” and promotes 
economic “status.” 

It such a limitation of college enrollments were made, it 
would force hundreds of thousands of youth out of school 
and into the labor market, which now has already about four 
million more youth than can find jobs. There is already a 
wide gap for a large percentage of our youth between the 
time they drop out of school and the time they find full- 
time employment. This gap is now reaching ominous pro- 
portions. It is becoming increasingly more difficult for youth 
under 21 years of age to find employment. Thus, if we are 
to accept the conclusion that too many youth are now in high 
school and college, and if we should follow through on this 
conclusion and begin a process of limitation, we are at once 
face to face with what is, perhaps, a more undesirable social 
alternative ; namely, that of adding a much heavier burden to 
an already overburdened employment market for youth. 

These issues were in my mind earlier when I said that no 
one had ever seriously studied the full implications of a 
system of universal secondary education. The alternatives we 
face are producing a real crisis in our social philosophy. If 
we can send all youth through high school, as we seem to be 
able to do, and if many more of them can go to college than 
are now going, and if these additional youth cannot be ab- 
sorbed into the preferred vocations, it is clear that we must 
alter our concepts of what high school and college education 
are for. 

In the last 100 years we have been engaged in trying to 
provide education for the masses of our people. Our problem 
for the next century is to try to find out what kind of educa- 
tion we should give them. If you will invite me back for 
your 200th anniversary, I will give you the answer to our 
problem. 


The Interplay of Sociology in Economics 


SAVING SOCIETY MUCH ULTIMATE PAIN AND COST 
By EARL E. MUNTZ, New York University 
Before the Eastern Sociological Society, Asbury Park, N. J., April 22, 1939 


cent years is the frequent incursion of the sociologist 

into the field of economics, generally a forthright 
invasion into another social science in which he has had little 
background or training, but one in which he feels eminently 
qualified to weigh economic justice, to save the exploited, 
and to set the wheels in motion for the better and more 
abundant life. Confined to his own field he may well be a 
scientist; wandering into a strange field he often seems to 
cast aside his role of scientist, and becomes a chronic med- 
dler, always ready to reform economic situations which he 
does not fully comprehend. Perhaps these forays have been 
engendered as a result of a little jealousy, a desire to share 
at least some of the headlines with the economist. 

True it is that sociology and economics are related social 
sciences. Nevertheless, they represent two vast but distinct 
areas of human life and behavior, and ordinarily the specialist 
in one has not had the time or the opportunity to specialize 
in the other. However, the sociologist is in a favored position 
and is on safe ground when he carries the basic principles 
of his own science into the adjacent field as a means of help- 
ing to clarify some of the principles and practices found there- 
in. In other words, sociology is and should be understood as 
a complementary science to economics, not one to overturn or 


A STRIKING phenomenon in the social sciences in re- 





remake economics. We shall now indicate a few cases in 
which the interplay of sociology in economics is readily ap- 
parent. 

Much in the field of labor has its sociological roots and 
applications. Let us take, for example, the “rights” to labor. 
The mores which produced these rights followed changes in 
life conditions; they have reacted on the current faiths and 
philosophies and have evolved ethical notions to justify the 
mores themselves. These “rights of labor” as expressed in 
American mores of today have acquired the sanctions of 
society, and are treated as though they always existed. We 
have come to look upon labor as a sort of property right 
in the individual, and one which he may withhold or offer for 
hire at will. Our socio-economic policy is but the dictum that 
it is society’s duty to protect the individual, or groups of in- 
dividuals in their labor “rights,” rights unknown in earlier 
times. 

In conformity with these notions of labor rights there has 
grown up a great mass of labor legislation. Although many 
students of labor problems assume that this legislation was 
brought directly into existence by the power of organized 
labor, abetted by humanitarian efforts of sympathizers, the 
fact is that the groundwork was being laid by changing 
economic conditions modified by and in turn modifying social 
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concepts. Granting the patent fact that labor leaders and 
humanitarians have long promoted various types of labor 
legislation, the fact still remains that such legislation never 
came into being until the mores of the people were receptive 
to the change. All socio-economic legislation in advance of 
the mores faces disaster, unless it can in the meantime be 
supported and enforced by a benevolent dictator of some sort. 
One can scarcely imagine a National Labor Relations Act 
sympathetically received in the United States one hundred 
years ago. The mere suggestion of a control device of this 
nature would then have met with popular denunciation on 
all sides. 

Let us note, however, that no matter how well intentioned 
a control device, such as the Labor Relations Act, may be, 
its administration may be such as to call into play another 
set of folkways and mores which may overshadow the former 
ones. This has happened in the case in point. Deeply in- 
grained are the folkways and mores of fair play to both 
sides in any dispute, and legal and administrative indifference 
to these ways have brought them in direct conflict with the 
act and its administration to such a degree that decided 
changes may be expected in the near future. There will be 
a strain toward consistency in the mores. 

Another interesting labor development in which the exist- 
ing mores were antagonized was seen in the sit-down strikes 
two years ago. The sit-down strike was projected on the 
theory that the laborer had a property right in his job, that 
it was his privilege to protect that property right, which 
could best be accomplished by taking effective control of the 
tools of production, although legally owned by the employer. 
The sit-down strikers literally claimed an equitable right in 
the tools of production to such an extent as might he required 
to insure to them their jobs pretty much on their own terms. 
It was an attempt to create a new mos and substitute it for 
certain existing property mores. The scheme was new and 
novel, so striking in fact that many people in authority 
played with it as a likely new popular mos. But as the 
antagonism of the new and the old came to the forefront 
it soon became evident that in the masses of people the 
previously accepted property rights were not to be dislodged. 
The sit-down strike, a tentative mos suggesting far reaching 
changes in the entire economic organization, was selected out 
as a maladjustment. The Supreme Court decision merely 
seemed to ratify an act of social selection. 

The common urge for economic security has created at 
various times socially sanctioned acts in the direction of em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, special treat- 
ment and care for various dependent and defective classes 
at society’s expense, and, finally the omnibus Social Security 
Act with its insurance provisions for old age protection and 
unemployment assistance along with Federal contributions 
for certain dependent classes. It might be said that legislation 
of this sort was inevitable, but we cannot deny that its 
consummation was finally conditioned by the folkways and 
mores of the period. It was rational selection by the few 
and an irrational selection of a panacea by the masses. It 
was relatively easy to accomplish because it did not contra- 
vene any fundamental societal convictions of the time. It 
is said by many that former Governor Landon’s attack upon 
the Social Security Act was responsible for the defection of 
many thousands of votes in the last presidential election—the 
people felt that they had something in the Social Security 
Act, how good or how bad, how efficient or how costly, how 
beneficial or how harmful they knew not, but they vaguely 
sensed that any change would be a loss. The insurance of 
bank deposits through the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was essentially an economic adaptation to cope with 
sociological phenomena—favorable public opinion and con- 





fidence on the one hand and unreasoned mass fear and hys- 
teria on the other. Real safety is conditioned by sound bank- 
ing; favorable public opinion and confidence has been re- 
stored and is maintained by the insurance of deposits. But 
in the minds of masses of people there is no connection or 
relationship between sound banking and the insuring of their 
savings. Hence we often find legislators and their adherents 
smugly resting in the shelter of their insured savings and at 
the same time advocating under the label, “liberal,” divers 
unsound banking practices, which, if adopted would put an 
end to the security of their savings. The sociologist recog- 
nizes in innumerable cases, such as this, that we need not 
expect consistency in human ways at all times; consistency 
is often won only at great expense and suffering. 

By way of contrast, quite a number of New Deal economic 
experiments have come to an end or met bitter opposition 
by failure to conform to existing societal codes. Thus one 
needs but mention the “boondoggling” of a few years ago, 
the hostility to pure “make-work” projects devoid of real 
production, the mass indignation at the killing of the little 
pigs and the destruction of crops to show that newly evolved 
economic measures must conform to the current beliefs and 
attitudes of the people to be successful, barring of course the 
tenuous and uncertain “mailed fist” success of dictatorships. 

The acceptance of proposed societal adjustments is deter- 
mined largely by their sponsorship, as is indicated by Profes- 
sor E. A. Ross in his discussion of the radiant points of social 
control, and the individuals or groups from which social 
control emanates. Some of these sources work for the welfare 
of society; others to its detriment. In this latter category 
are many self-appointed prophets and reformers. As soon 
as they can develop through propaganda and other means 
of social suggestion the notion that almost everybody accepts 
their panacea or program, acceptance by the uncritical is 
made easy, especially if economic advantages even though 
vague and ephemeral are promised. For example, note the 
wide following of the late Huey Long’s share the wealth 
program, and the extent of support for the different varieties 
of Townsendism. Even though we may take fliers in such 
directions, reality sooner or later brings us back to basic 
fundamental principles. We desert the misguided reformer. 
As Dr. Wilhelm Ropke, professor in the University of 
Istanbul, says in his book on Crises and Cycles (1936): 
“We may venture, without undue optimism, to predict that 
those who have not let the outcry of loud-mouthed prophets 
and reformers turn them from their belief in the lasting 
validity of the principles which have given the economic and 
social system of the West all its greatness will be proved 
right in the end. We must at least reckon with the pos- 
sibility that after this devastating crisis, as after the War, 
most of what is today being so loudly decried and reviled 
will come into its own again.” 

Still another field of economics in which a working knowl- 
edge of the principles of sociology is of value is in connection 
with the business cycle. Much of the phenomena of the busi- 
ness cycle rests upon a purely sociological foundation rather 
than a psychological one. It is here that we find mass reac- 
tions and mass attitudes well expressed. The individual’s 
explanation for his own action, if ever offered, generally 
proves to be a rationalization of his propensity to follow 
the crowd. 

Let us briefly note the role of sociological forces in the 
business cycle. Throughout the period of crisis and early 
depression there is mass fear and hysteria which literally 
paralyzes the entire social group. As time wears on, as 
liquidation nears its end and stocks of consumptive goods 
gradually disappear, new production to satisfy immediate 
needs gradually arises. This requires more workers, the 
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total wage bill rises and therewith occurs a further expansion 
in the demand for goods. With this there arises a new con- 
fidence, timid at first, but cumulative, noticed first in the 
employers and employees in the consumptive goods industries, 
and later reflected in the productive goods industries among 
employers and workers alike. As recovery progresses the 
future looks brighter and brighter, especially as boom times 
are reached. The popular feeling is one of security, security 
so strong that caution becomes unpopular. Installment sell- 
ing, buying and the pledge of the future to the present is the 
order of the day. Significantly, neither the employing class, 
and much less the laboring class, is able to sense growing 
maladjustments after the peak of prosperity has been passed, 
and then when a crisis or break does come people of all walks 
of life are equally unprepared. It is difficult to envision the 
future but this much is potent—although each cycle may be 
unique in its economic aspects, the sociological background of 
group behavior manifests little deviation. 

Propaganda is perhaps the most frequently talked about 
sociological facet in economics. Political parties, private cor- 
porations, public administrative agencies, labor organizations, 
and special pleaders of one sort or another are more and 
more resorting to propaganda as a means of putting over their 
own favored economic programs. The belief is simply this— 
praise your program, suggest it on every occasion, detailing 
its virtues but never its defects, in fact, swamp the people 
with it constantly, and in course of time it must find accept- 


ance. Although tremendous faith has been and still is placed 
in propaganda as a means of influencing people against their 
will, or by deadening their will, the truth is that the value 
and importance of propaganda is undoubtedly overrated. To 
be effective propaganda aiming to effect a given economic 
program must be pretty much in line with the accepted folk- 
ways and the mores. If so, it meets with little resistance; 
counter suggestion is more or less absent, and will not be 
tolerated. Under such circumstances an economic program 
has a good chance of success. But let the opposite situation 
prevail, let the program cross the folkways and mores, and 
the propaganda is certain to meet with incalculable resist- 
ance; counter suggestion is heeded, and if conforming to the 
existing socio-economic codes it will more than counterbal- 
ance the force of the propaganda in question. Thus propa- 
ganda in favor of the economics of a democratic society meets 
with little resistance in the United States, but note the diffi- 
culties faced by propagandists of alien economic concepts as 
exemplified by the Facists and the Communists. 

Cases such as the foregoing may be multiplied indefinitely. 
All show the same thing, an inextricable interweaving of so- 
ciological phenomena with every economic situation. Eco- 
nomics cannot be dealt with independently and apart from 
sociology, for the human element is constantly present. It 
behooves the experimenter in economic affairs to take cogni- 
zance of the sociological aspects of his “projects,” thus 
saving society much ultimate pain and cost. 


Germany’s Position Today 


I MUST RIGHT GERMANY’S WRONGS 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered before the Reichstag, April 28, 1939 in answer to President Roosevelt's peace proposals 


of the United States of America has addressed a 

telegram to me, with the curious contents of which 
vou are already familiar. Before I, the addressee, actually 
received the document the rest of the world had already been 
informed of it by radio and newspaper reports ; and numerous 
commentaries in organs of the democratic world press had 
already generously enlightened us as to the fact that this 
telegram was a very skillful tactical document destined to 
impose upon the states in which people govern the responsi- 
bility for warlike measures adopted by the plutocratic coun- 
tries; in view of these facts I decided to summon the German 
Reichstag, so that you gentlemen might have the opportunity 
oi hearing my answer first, and of either confirming that 
answer or rejecting it. In addition, I considered it desirable 
to keep to the method of procedure initiated by President 
Roosevelt and to inform the rest of the world on my part 
and by cur means of my answer. 

But I should like also to take this opportunity of giving 
expression to feelings with which the tremendous historical 
happiness of the month of March inspires me. I can give vent 
to my deepest feelings only in the form of humble thanks 
to Providence who called upon me and vouchsafed to me, 
once an unknown soldier of the great war, to rise to be the 
leader of my so dearly loved people. 

Providence caused me to find the way to free our people 
from its deepest misery without any shedding of blood, and 
to lead it upward once more. Providence has granted that I 
might fulfill my life’s task—to raise my German people up 
out of the depth of defeat and to liberate it from the most 
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infamous dictate of all times, for this alone has been the 
aim of my actions. 

Since the day on which I entered politics I have been 
moved by no other idea than that of winning back the free- 
dom of the German nation, restoring the power and strength 
of the Reich, overcoming the internal disruption of the na- 
tion, remedying its isolation from the rest of the world, and 
safeguarding maintenance of its independent economic and 
political existence. 

I have worked only to restore that which others once broke 
by force. I have desired only to make good that which 
satanic malice or human unreason destroyed or demolished. I 
have therefore taken no step which violated the rights of 
others, but have only restored that which was violated twenty 
years ago. 

The present Greater German Reich contains no territory 
which was not from the earliest times part of this Reich, 
not bound up with or subject to its sovereignty. Long before 
an American continent had been discovered—to say nothing 
of settled—by white people, this Reich existed not merely 
in its present extent but with the addition of many regions 
and provinces which have since been lost. 

Twenty-one years when the bloodshed of war came to an 
end, millions of minds were filled with the ardent hope that a 
peace of reason and justice would reward and bless the na- 
tions which had been visited by the fearful scourge of the 
great war. I say “reward,” for all these men and women, 
whatever the conclusions arrived at by historians, bore no 
responsibility for these fearful happenings. 

And if in some countries there still were politicians who 
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even at that time could be charged with responsibility for this, 
the most atrocious massacre of all time, yet vast numbers of 
combatant soldiers of every country and nation were at most 
deserving of pity, but were by no means guilty. 

I myself as you know had never played a part in politics 
before the war, and only like millions of others performed 
such duties as I was called upon to fulfill as a decent citizen 
and soldier. It was therefore with an absolutely clear con- 
science that I was able to take up the cause of freedom and 
the future of my people, both during and after the war. 

And I can therefore speak in the name of millions and 
millions of others equally blameless when I declare that all 
those who had only fought for their nation in loyal fulfill- 
ment of their duty were entitled to a peace of reason and 
justice so that mankind might at last set to work to make 
good by joint effort the losses which all had suffered. 

But the millions were cheated of this peace; for not only 
did the German people or other people fighting on our side 
suffer through the peace treaties, but these treaties had an 
an annihilating effect on the victor countries. 

For the first time appeared the misfortune that politics 
should be controlled by men who had not fought in the war. 
The feeling of hatred was unknown to soldiers but not to 
those elderly politicians who had carefully preserved their 
own precious lives from the horror of war and who now 
descended upon humanity in the guise of insane spirits of 
revenge. 

Hatred, malice and unreason were the intellectual fore- 
bears of the Treaty of Versailles. Living space and states 
with history going back a thousand years were arbitrarily 
broken up and dissolved. Since time immemorial men who 
belong together have been torn asunder; the economic condi- 
tions of life have been ignored while the peoples themselves 
have been converted into victors and vanquished, into mas- 
ters possessing all rights and slaves possessing none. 

This document of Versailles has fortunately been set down 
in black and white for later generations. For otherwise it 
would be later regarded as a fabulous product of a wild cor- 
rupt fantasy. Nearly 115,000,000 people have been robbed 
of their right of self-determination, not by victorious soldiers 
but by mad politicians, and have been arbitrarily removed 
from old communities and made part of new ones without 
any consideration of blood, origin, reason and the economic 
conditions of life. 

The results were dreadful. Though at that time statesmen 
were able to destroy a great many things, there was one 
factor which could not be eliminated: the gigantic mass of 
people living in Central Europe, crowded together in a con- 
fined space, can only insure its daily bread by the highest 
intensity of work and consequently of order. 

But what did these statesmen of the so-called democratic 
empires know of these problems? 

A crowd of the most stupid and ignorant people was let 
loose on humanity. In districts in which about 140 people 
have to gain a livelihood per square kilometer they merely 
destroyed the order which had been built up over nearly 
2,000 years of historical development and greater disorder 
without themselves being able or desirous to solve the prob- 
lems confronting the communal life of these people—for 
which, moreover, as dictators of the new world order, they 
had at that time undertaken responsibility. 

However, when this new world order turned out to be a 
catastrophe, the democratic peace dictators of American and 
European origin were so cowardly that none of them ven- 
tured to take the responsibility for what occurred. Each 
put the blame on the others, thus endeavoring to save him- 
self from the judgment of history. However, the people who 
were maltreated by their hatred and unreason were unfor- 


tunately not in a position to share with those who had 
injured them in this escape. 

It is impossible to enumerate the stages of suffering of our 
own people. Robber of the whole of its colonial posses- 
sions, deprived of all its financial resources, plundered by 
the so-called reparations and thus impoverished, our nation 
was driven into the blackest period of its national misfor- 
tune. And let it be noted that this was not National Social- 
ist Germany, but democratic Germany—the Germany which 
was weak enough to trust for a single moment the promises 
of the democratic statesmen. 

Misery resulting therefrom and continuous want began to 
bring our nation politically to despair. Decent and indus- 
trious people of Central Europe thought that they could see 
the possibility of deliverance in complete destruction of the 
order which appeared to have become a curse. 

Jewish parasites, on one hand, plundered the nation ruth- 
lessly and, on the other hand, incited the people when it had 
been reduced to misery. As the misfortune of our nation 
became the only aim and object of this race it was possible 
to breed among the growing army of unemployed suitable 
elements for Bolshevik revolution. 

Decay of political order and confusion of public opinion 
by the irresponsible Jewish press led to ever stronger shocks 
to the economic life and, consequently, to increasing misery 
and to greater readiness to absorb subversive Bolshevik 
ideas. The Army of Jewish World Revolution, as the army 
of unemployed was called, finally rose to almost seven mil- 
lion. 

Germany had never known this state of affairs before. In 
the living space of the great German people and of the old 
Hapsburg states belonging thereto, despite all the difficulties 
of the struggle for existence involved by excessive density of 
population, economic life had not become more uncertain in 
the course of time, but, on the contrary, more and more 
secure. 

Industry and diligence, great thrift and love of scrupulous 
order, though they did not enable people in this territory to 
accumulate excessive riches, did, at any rate, insure them 
against abject misery. 

Results of the wretched peace forced upon them by demo- 
cratic dictators were thus all the more terrible for these 
people who were damned at Versailles. Today we know 
the reason for this frightful outcome of the Great War. 

First it was greed for spoils. That which is seldom of 
value in the life of the individual could, they believed, be 
enlarged a millionfold and be represented to mankind as a 
useful experiment. If large nations are plundered and the 
utmost squeezed out of them it will then be possible to live 
a life of carefree idleness. Such was the opinion of these 
economic dilettantes. 

To that end one of the states themselves had to be dis- 
membered. Germany had to be deprived of her colonial 
possessions, although they were without any value to the 
world democracies; the most important districts yielding 
raw materials had been invaded and, if necessary, placed 
under the influence of the democracies and, above all, two 
unfortunate victims of that democratic ill-treatment of na- 
tions and individuals had to be prevented from ever recover- 
ing, let alone rising against their oppressors. Thus was 
concocted the devilish plan to burden generations with the 
curse of those dictates. For sixty, seventy or 100 years Ger- 
many was to pay sums so exorbitant that the question of how 
they were actually to be raised could but remain a mystery 
to all concerned. It would have been absolutely impossible 
to raise such sums in gold, foreign currency or by way of 
regular payments in kind without the blinded collectors of 
this tribute perishing as well. As a matter of fact, these 
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democratic peace dictators thoroughly destroyed world 
economy with their Versailles madness. 

Their senseless dismemberment of peoples and states led 
to the destruction of common production and trade interests 
which had become well established in the course of hundreds 
of years, thus once more enforcing increased development of 
autarchic tendencies and, thus, extinction of general condi- 
tions of world economy which had hitherto existed. 

When twenty years ago I signed my name in the Book of 
Political Life as the seventh member of the then German 
Workers Party at Munich, I noticed signs of that decay 
becoming effective all around me. The worst of it, as I have 
already emphasized, was the utter despair of the masses 
which resulted, therefore, in the disappearance among edu- 
cated classes of all confidence in human reason, let alone in 
a sense of justice, and at the same time in a predominance of 
brutal selfishness in all creatures so disposed. 

The extent to which, in the course of what is now twenty 
years, I have been able once more to mold the nation from 
such chaotic disorganization into an organic whole and to 
establish a new order, even now is part of German history. 
However, what I intend to propound before you today by 
way of introduction is, above all, the purport of my inten- 
tions with regard to foreign policy and their realization. 

One of the most shameful acts of oppression ever com- 
mitted is the dismemberment of the German nation and the 
political disintegration of her living space—which has, after 
all, been hers for thousands of years—provided for in the 
dictate of Versailles. 

I have never, gentlemen, left any doubt that in point of 
fact it is scarcely possible anywhere in Europe to arrive at a 
harmony of state and national boundaries which will be sat- 
isfactory in every way. On one hand, migration of peoples 
which gradually came to a standstill during the last few 
centuries, and development of large communities on the 
other, have brought about a situation which, whatever way 
they look at it must necessarily be considered unsatisfactory 
by those concerned. It was, however, the very way in which 
these national and political developments were gradually 
stabilized in the last century which led many to consider 
themselves justified in cherishing hope that in the end a 
compromise would be found between respect for the na- 
tional life of various European peoples and recognition of 
established political structures—a compromise by which, 
without destroying political order in Europe and with it the 
existing economic basis, nationalities could nevertheless be 
preserved. 

This hope was abolished by the great war. Peace—the 
dictate of Versailles—did justice neither to one principle nor 
to the other. Neither the right of self-determination nor yet 
political, let alone economic necessities and conditions for 
European development, were respected. Nevertheless, I never 
left any doubt that—as I have already emphasized—even 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles would also find its limit 
somewhere. And I have always said so with utmost frank- 
ness—not for any tactical reasons but from my innermost 
conviction. As national leader of the German people, I have 
never left any doubt that whenever higher interests of the 
European comity were at stake, national interests must, if 
necessary, be relegated to second place in certain cases. 

And—as I have already emphasized—this is not for tacti- 
cal reasons, for I have never left any doubt that I am abso- 
lutely earnest in this attitude of mine. For quite a number 


_ of territories which might possibly be disputed I have, there- 


fore, come to final decisions which I have proclaimed not 
only to the outside world but also to my own people, and 
have seen to it that they should abide by them. 

I have not, as France did in 1870-’71, described the cession 





of Alsace-Lorraine as intolerable for the future, but I have 
here drawn a difference between the Saar territory and these 
two former imperial provinces. And I have never changed 
my attitude, nor will I ever do so. I have not allowed this 
attitude to be modified or jeopardized inside the country on 
any occasion, either in the press or in any other way. Return 
of the Saar territory has done away with all territorial prob- 
lems in Europe between France and Germany. I have, how- 
ever, always regarded it as regrettable that French statesmen 
should not take this attitude for granted. 

This is, however, not the way to look at the matter. It 
was not for fear of France that I preached this attitude. As 
a former soldier I see no reason whatever for such fear. 
Moreover, as regards the Saar territory, I made it quite 
clear we would not countenance any refusal to return it to 
Germany. 

No. I have confirmed this attitude to France as an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the necessity to attain peace in 
Europe, instead of sowing the seed of continual uncertainty 
and even tension by making unlimited demands and con- 
tinually asking for revision. If this tension has nevertheless 
now arisen, the responsibility does not lie with Germany but 
with those international elements which systematically pro- 
duce such tension in order to serve their capitalist interests. 

I have given binding declarations to a large number of 
states. ; 

None of these states can complain that even a trace of a 
demand contrary thereto has even been made to them by 
Germany. None of the Scandinavian statesmen, for example, 
can contend that a request has ever been put to them by the 
German government or by German public opinion which 
was incompatible with the sovereignty and integrity of their 
states. I was pleased that a number of European states availed 
themselves of these declarations by the German government 
to express and emphasize their desire for absolute neutrality. 
This applies to Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, 
et cetera. 

I have already mentioned France. I need not mention 
Italy, with whom we are united in the deepest and closest 
friendship, or Hungary and Yugoslavia, with whom we as 
neighbors have the fortune to be on very friendly terms. 

On the other hand, I have left no doubt from the first 
moment of my political activity that there existed other cir- 
cumstances which represent such a mean and gross outrage 
of the right of self-determination of our people that we can 
never accept or indorse them. ‘ 

I have never written a single line or made a single speech 
displaying a different attitude toward the above-mentioned 
states. On the other hand, with reference to other cases, I 
have never written a single line or made a single speech in 
which I have expressed any attitude contrary to my actions. 


1. Austria! The oldest eastern march of the German 
people, was once the buttress of the German nation of the 
southeast of the Reich. 

The Germans of this country are descended from settlers 
from all the German tribes, even though the Bavarian tribe 
did contribute a major portion. Later this Ostmark became 
the crown lands and nucleus of the five-century-old German 
Empire, with Vienna as the capital of the German Reich of 
that period. This German Reich was finally broken up in 
the course of a gradual dissolution by Napoleon the Corsican, 
but continued to exist as a German federation and not so 
long ago fought and suffered in the greatest war of all time 
as an entity which was an expression of the national feelings 
of the people, even if it was no longer one united state. I 
myself am a child of this Ostmark. 

Not only was the German Reich destroyed and Austria 
split up into its component parts by the criminals of Ver- 
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sailles, but Germans also were forbidden to acknowledge that 
community which they had confessed for more than a thou- 
sand years. I have always regarded elimination of this state 
of affairs as the highest and most holy task of my life. I 
have never failed to proclaim this determination. And I have 
always been resolved to realize these ideas which haunted 
me day and night. 

I should have sinned against my call by Providence had I 
failed in my own endeavor to lead my native country and my 
German people of the Ostmark back to the Reich and, thus, 
to the community of German people. 

In doing so, moreover, I have wiped out the most disgrace- 
ful side of the Treaty of Versailles. I have once more estab- 
lished the right of self-determination and done away with 
democratic oppression of seven and a half million Germans. 

I removed the ban which prevented them from voting on 
their own fate, and carried out this vote before the whole 
world. The result was not only what I expected but also 
precisely what had been anticipated by the Versailles demo- 
cratic oppressors of the peoples. For why else did they stop a 
plebiscite on the question of Anschluss? 


2. When in the course of the migrations of peoples, the 
Germanic tribes began, for reasons inexplicable to us, to 
migrate out of the territory which is today Bohemia and 
Moravia, a foreign Slav people made its way into this terri- 
tory and made a place for itself between the remaining Ger- 
mans. Since that time the living space of this Slav people 
has been inclosed in the form of a horseshoe by Germans. 

From an economic point of view independent existence is, 
in the long run, impossible for these countries except on a 
basis of relationship with the German nation and German 
economy. But apart from this, nearly four million Germans 
lived in this territory of Bohemia and Moravia. The policy 
of national annihilation which set in, particularly after the 
Treaty of Versailles under pressure of the Czech majority, 
combined, too, with economic conditions and a rising tide of 
distress, led to emigration of these German elements so that 
Germans left in the territory were reduced to approximately 
3,700,000. 

The population of the fringe of territory is uniformly 
German, but there are also large German linguistic enclaves 
in the interior. The Czech nation is, in its origins, foreign 
to us, but in the thousand years in which the two peoples 
have lived side by side, a Czech culture has, in the main, 
been formed and molded by German influences. Czech econ- 
omy owes its existence to the fact of having been part of the 
great German economic system. The capital of this country 
was for a time a German imperial city and it contains the 
oldest German university. Numerous cathedrals, town halls 
and palaces of nobility and the citizen class bear witness to 
the influence of German culture. 

The Czech people itself has in the course of centuries 
alternated between close and more distant contacts with the 
German people. Every close contact resulted in a period in 
which both the German and the Czech nations flourished, 
every estrangement was calamitous in its consequences. 

We are familiar with the merits and values of the German 
people, but the Czech nation, with the sum total of its skill 
and ability, its industry, its diligence, its love of its native 
soil and of its own national heritage, also deserves our re- 
spect. 

There were, in actual fact, periods in which this mutual 
respect for the qualities of the other nation was a matter of 
course. 

The democratic peacemakers of Versailles can take credit 
for having assigned to this Czech people the special role of 
satellite state capable of being used against Germany. For 
this purpose they arbitrarily adjudicated foreign national 


property to the Czech state which was utterly incapable of 
survival on the strength of the Czech national unit alone; 
that is, they did violence to other nationalities in order to 
give a firm basis to a state which was to incorporate a latent 
threat to the German nation in central Europe. For this 
state, in which the so-called predominant national element 
was actually in the minority, could be maintained only by 
means of brutal assault on national units which formed a 
major part of the population. 

This assault was possible only in so far as protection and 
assistance was granted by European democracies. This as- 
sistance could naturally be expected only on condition that 
this state was prepared loyally to take over and play the role 
to which it had been assigned at birth, but the purpose of this 
role was no other than to prevent consolidation of central 
Europe, to provide a bridge to Europe for Bolshevik aggres- 
sion and, above all, to act as mercenary of the European 
democracies against Germany. Everything else followed 
automatically. The more this state tried to fulfill the task 
it had been set, the greater was the resistance put up by 
national minorities. And the greater resistance, the more it 
became necessary to resort to oppression. This inevitable 
hardening of internal antitheses led, in its turn, to increased 
dependence on the democratic European founders and bene- 
factors of the state. For they alone were in position to main- 
tain in the long run the economic existence of this unnatural 
and artificial creation. 

Germany was primarily interested in one thing only, and 
that was to liberate nearly four million Germans in this 
country from their unbearable situation and make it possible 
for them to return to the home country and to the thousand- 
year-old Reich. 

It was only natural that this problem immediately brought 
up all other aspects of the nationalities problem. But it also 
was natural that removal of different national groups should 
deprive what was left of the state of all capacity to survive 
a fact of which the founders of the state had been well 
aware when they planned it at Versailles, since it was for 
this very reason that they decided an assault on other minor- 
ities and had forced these against their will to become part 
of this amateurishly constructed state. 

I have likewise never left any doubt about my opinion and 
attitude. It is true that as long as Germany herself was 
powerless and defenseless this oppression of almost four mil- 
lion Germans could be carried out without the Reich offer- 
ing any practical resistance. However, only a child in poli- 
tics could have believed that the German nation would 
remain forever in the state it was in 1919. 

Only as long as international traitors, supported from 
abroad, held direction of the German state could the people 
rely on these disgraceful conditions being patiently put up 
with. 

From the moment when, after the victory of National 
Socialism, these traitors had to transfer their domicile to the 
place whence they had received their subsidies, the solution 
of this problem was only a question of time. 

Moreover, it was exclusively a question affecting nation- 
alities concerned, not one concerning western Europe. It 
certainly is understandable that western Europe was inter- 
ested in the artificial state brought into being in its interest. 
But that nationalities surrounding this state should regard 
this interest as a determining factor for them was a false 
conclusion which was, perhaps, regrettable for many. 

In as far as this interest was only directed to the financial 
establishment of this state, Germany could have had nothing 
to say if this financial interest had not been subject exclu- 
sively to the political aims of the democracies. Financial 
requirements of this state followed but one guiding idea, 
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namely, creation of a military state armed to the teeth with 
the view to forming a bastion extending into the German 
Reich, which promised to be the starting point for military 
operations in connection with invasions of the Reich from 
the west or, at any rate, an air base of undoubted value. 

What was expected from this state is shown most clearly 
by the observation of the French Air Minister, M. Pierre 
Cot, who calmly stated that the duty of this state in case of 
any conflict was to be an airdrome for the landing and taking 
off of bombers from which it would be possible to destroy the 
most important German industrial centers in a few hours. 

It is comprehensible, therefore, that the German govern- 
ment in their turn decided to destroy this airdrome for bomb- 
ing planes. They did not come to this decision because of 
hatred of the Czech people. Quite the contrary. For, in the 
course of a thousand years during which the German and 
Czech people had lived together, there had often been periods 
of close cooperation lasting hundreds of years and between 
these, it is true, only shert periods of tension. 

In such periods of tension, the passions of people strug- 
gling together in the front trenches of national position can 
very easily dim the feeling of justice and thus lead to the 
wrong total impression. This is a feature of every war. It 
was solely in the long epochs of living together in harmony 
that the two peoples agreed they were both entitled to ad- 
vance the holy claim to deference for and respect of their 
nationality. 

But in these years of struggle, my own attitude toward 
the Czech people was never anything else than that of 
guardian of the unilateral national and Reich interest com- 
bined with feelings of respect for the Czech people. One 
thing is certain: If the democratic midwives of this state 
had succeeded in attaining their ultimate goal, the German 
Reich would certainly not have been destroyed although we 
might have sustained heavy losses. Nu! The Czech people 
by reason of its size and position would presumably have had 
to put up with much more dreadful and—I am convinced— 
catastrophic consequences. 

I am happy it has proved possible, even to the annoyance 
of democratic interests, to avoid this catastrophe in central 
Europe, thanks to our own moderation and also to the good 
judgment of the Czech people. That which the best and 
wisest Czechs have struggled for decades to attain, is as 
matter of course granted to this people in the National So- 
cialist German Reich, namely, the right to their own nation- 
ality and the right to foster this nationality and to revive it. 
National Socialist Germany has no notion of ever betraying 
the racial principles of which we are proud. They will be 
beneficial not only to the German nation but to the Czech 
people as well. 

But we do demand recognition of a historical necessity and 
of an economic exigency in which we all find ourselves. When 
I announced the solution of this problem in the Reichstag 
on February 22, 1938, I was convinced I was obeying the 
necessity of a central European situation. 

As late as March, 1938, I belieyed that by means of 
gradual evolution it might prove possible to solve the prob- 
lems of minorities in this state and, at one time or another, 
by means of mutual cooperation to achieve a common plat- 
form which would be advantageous to all interests concerned, 
politically as well as economically. 

It was not until M. Benes, who was completely in the 
hands of his democratic international financiers, turned the 
problem into a military one and unleashed a wave of sup- 
pression over Germans, at the same time attempting by that 
mobilization of which you all know to inflict international 
defeat upon the German state and to damage its prestige, 
that it became clear to me a solution by these means was no 


longer possible. For the false report of German mobilization 
was quite obviously inspired from abroad and suggested to 
the Czechs in order to cause the German Reich such loss of 
prestige. 

I do not need to repeat once more that in May of the last 
year Germany had not mobilized one single man although 
we were all of the opinion that the very fate of Herr 
Schuschnigg should have shown all others the advisability of 
working for mutual understanding by means of more just 
treatment of national minorities. 

I for my part was, at any rate, prepared to attempt this 
kind of peaceful development with patience and, if need be, 
in a process lasting some years. However, it was exactly this 
peaceful solution which was a thorn in the flesh of agitators 
in the democracies. 

They hate us Germans and would prefer to eradicate us 
completely. What do the Czechs mean to them? They are 
nothing but a means to an end. And what do they care for 
the fate of a small and valiant nation? Why should they 
worry about the lives of hundreds of thousands of brave 
soldiers who would have been sacrificed for their policy? 

These western European peace-mongers were not con- 
cerned to work for peace but to cause bloodshed, so as, in 
this way, to set nations against one another and thus cause 
still more blood to flow. For this reason they invented the 
story of German mobilization and humbugged Prague public 
opinion with it. It was intended to provide an excuse for 
Czech mobilization. And then, by this means, they hoped to 
be able to exert the desired military pressure on elections in 
Sudeten Germany which could no longer be avoided. 

According to their view there remained only two alterna- 
tives for Germany: Either to accept this Czech mobiliza- 
tion and with it a disgraceful blow to her prestige or a set- 
tling of accounts with Czechoslovakia, a bloody war, and 
thus, perhaps, the possibility of mobilizing the nations of 
western Europe who had no interest in these matters, thereby 
involving them in inevitable bloodlust so as to immerse hu- 
manity in a new catastrophe in which some would have the 
honor of losing their lives and others the pleasure of making 
war profits. 

You are acquainted, gentlemen, with decisions I made at 
the time: 


1. Solution of this question, and, what is more, by Oc- 
tober 10, 1938, at the latest. 


2. Preparations of this solution with all means necessary 
to leave no doubt that any attempt at intervention would be 
met by the united force of the whole nation. 


It was at this juncture that I decreed and ordered con- 
struction of the western fortifications. September 25, 1938, 
they were already in such condition that their power of resist- 
ance was thirty to forty times as great as that of the old 
Siegfried line in the Great War. They have now been prac- 
tically completed and are at the present moment being en- 
larged by new lines outside Aachen and Saarbrucken which 
I ordered later. These, too, are very largely ready for de- 
fense. In view of the condition of these greatest fortifi- 
cations ever constructed, the German nation may feel 
perfectly assured that no power in this world will succeed in 
ever breaking through this front. 

When the first provocative attempt at utilizing Czech 
mobilization had failed to lead to the desired result there 
then set in a second phase in which the tendency of this affair, 
which really concerned Central Europe alone, became all the 
more obvious. 

If the cry of “never another Munich!” is raised in the 
world today this simply confirms the fact that a peaceful 
solution of the problem appeared to be the most fatal thing 
that ever happened in the eyes of those war-mongers. They 
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are sorry no blood was shed—not their blood, of course— 
for these agitators are, of course, never to be found where 
shots are being fired but only where money is being made! 
No, it is the blood of nameless soldiers. 

Moreover, there would have been no necessity for the 
Munich conference, for that conference was only made pos- 
sible by the fact that countries which had at first incited 
those concerned to resist at all costs, later on, when the situa- 
tion pressed for solution in one way or another, were com- 
pelled to try and secure for themselves a more or less respect- 
able retreat; for without Munich, that is to say without the 
interference of the countries of Western Europe, a solution 
of the entire problem—if it had even grown so acute—would 
very likely have been the easiest thing in the world. The 
decision of Munich led to the following result: 


1. The return of the most essential parts of German 
border settlements in Bohemia and Moravia to the Reich. 

2. The keeping open of the possibility of solution of other 
problems of that state, that is the return or separation of 
existing Hungarian and Slovak minorities. 


3. There still remained the question of guaranties. As 
far as Germany and Italy were concerned a guaranty of this 
state had, from the first, been made dependent upon the con- 
sent of all interested parties bordering on Czecho-Slovakia, 
that is to say, the guaranty was coupled with actual solution 
of problems concerning the parties mentioned, which were 
still unsolved. 

The following problems were still left open: 


1. Return of Magyar district to Hungary; 
2. Return of Polish districts to Poland; 

3. Solution of the Slovak question ; 

4. Solution of the Ukrainian question. 


As you know, negotiations between Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia had scarcely begun when both Czecho-Slovak and 
Hungarian negotiators requested Germany and Italy, the 
country which stands side by side with Germany, to act as 
arbitrators in defining new frontiers between Slovakia, Car- 
patho-Ukraine and Hungary. The countries concerned made 
no use themselves of the possibility of appealing to the four 
powers; on the contrary, they expressly renounced this pos- 
sibility, that is they declined it. 

And this was only natural. All people living in this terri- 
tory desired peace and quiet. Italy and Germany were pre- 
pared to answer their call. Neither England nor France 
raised any objection to this arrangement, which actually con- 
stituted a formal departure from the Munich agreement. 
Nor was it possible for them to do so; it would have been 
madness for Paris or London to have protested against an 
action on the part of Germany or Italy which had been un- 
dertaken solely at the request of the countries concerned. 

The decision arrived at by Germany and Italy proved—as 
always in such cases—entirely satisfactory to neither party. 
From the very beginning the difficulty was that it had to be 
accepted voluntarily by both parties. Thus, when the deci- 
sion came to be put into effect violent protests were raised 
immediately following on the acceptance by the two states. 

Hungary, prompted by general and particular interests, 
demanded Carpatho-Ukraine while Poland demanded direct 
means of communication with Hungary. 

It was clear that in such circumstances even the remnant 
of the state which Versailles had brought into being was pre- 
destined to extinction. It was a fact that perhaps only one 
single state was interested in preservation of the status quo 
and that was Rumania; the man best authorized to speak 
on behalf of that country told me personally how desirable 
it would be to have a direct line of communication with Ger- 
many, perhaps via Carpatho-Ukraine and Slovakia. 


I mention this as an illustration of the feeling of being 
menaced by Germany from which the Rumanian govern- 
ment—according to American clairvoyants—are supposed to 
be suffering, but it was now clear that it could not be Ger- 
mariy’s task permanently to oppose the development or ac- 
tually to fight for the maintenance of a state of affairs for 
which we could never have made ourselves responsible. The 
stage was thus reached at which, in the name of the German 
government, I decided to make a declaration to the effect 
that we had no intention of any longer incurring the repro- 
bation of opposing the common wishes of Poland and Hun- 
gary as regards their frontiers simply in order to keep an 
open road of approach for Germany to Rumania. Since, 
moreover, the Czech government resorted once more to its 
old methods and Slovakia also gave expression to its desire 
for independence, further existence of the state was out of 
the question. The construction of Czechoslovakia worked 
out at Versailles had had its day. 

It broke up not because Germany decided its breakup but 
because in the long run it was impossible to construct and 
uphold around a conference table artificial states which are 
incapable of survival. Consequently, in reply to the ques- 
tion regarding a guaranty which was submitted by England 
and France a few days before the dissolution of this state, 
Germany refused this guaianty since all conditions for it 
laid down at Munich were lacking. 

On the contrary when, after the whole structure of the 
state had begun to break up and, practically speaking, had 
already dissolved itself—the German government finally de- 
cided also to intervene. It did this only in fulfillment of an 
obvious duty for the following point should be noted: On 
the occasion of the first visit of the Czech Foreign Minister, 
M. Chvalkovsky, in Munich, the German government 
plainly expressed their views on the future of Czechoslovakia. 
I myself assured M. Chvalkovsky on that occasion that, pro- 
vided loyal treatment was meted out to large German minor- 
ities remaining in Czech territory and provided general 
appeasement of the whole state was attained, we would 
guarantee a loyal attitude on the part of Germany and 
would, for our part, place no obstacles in the way of the 
state. 

But I also made it clear beyond all doubt that if the 
Czechs were to undertake any steps in line with the political 
tendencies of Dr. Benes, their former President, Germany 
would not put up with any development along such lines but 
would stifle it in its earliest stages. I also pointed out at that 
time that the maintenance of such a tremendous military 
arsenal in central Europe for no reason or purpose could 
only be regarded as a focus of danger. 

Later developments proved how justified my warning had 
been. A continuous and rising tide of underground propa- 
ganda and a gradual tendency on the part of Czech news- 
papers to relapse into the old style of writing made it finally 
clear even to the greatest simpleton that the old state of 
affairs would soon be restored. 

The danger of military conflict was all the greater, as 
there was always the possibility that some madman or other 
might get control of the vast stores of munitions. This in- 
volved the danger of immense explosions. As proof of this, 
I cannot refrain, gentlemen, from giving you an idea of the 
truly gigantic amounts of this international store of explo- 
sives in central Europe. 

Since occupation of this territory the following have been 
confiscated and placed in safekeeping: 


Air Force—Airplanes, 1,582; anti-aircraft guns, 501. 


Army—Guns, light and heavy, 2,175; mine throwers, 
785; tanks, 469; machine guns, 43,875; automatic pistols, 
114,000; rifles, 1,090,000. 
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Ammunition—Infantry ammunition, over 1,000,000,000 
rounds; shells, over 3,000,000,000 rounds; other implements 
of war of all kinds, for example, bridge-building equipment, 
aircraft detectors, searchlights, measuring instruments, motor 
vehicles and special motor vehicles—in vast quantities. 

I believe it is a good thing for millions and millions of 
people that I, thanks to the last-minute insight of responsible 
men on the other side, succeeded in averting such an explo- 
sion and found a solution which I am convinced has finally 
abolished this problem of a source of danger in Central 
Europe. 

The contention that this solution is contrary to the 
Munich agreement can neither be supported nor confirmed. 
This agreement could under no circumstances be regarded as 
final because it admitted that other problems required and 
remained to be solved. We cannot really be reproached for 
the fact that the parties concerned—and this is the deciding 
factor—did not turn to the four powers, but only to Italy 
and Germany; nor yet for the fact that the state as such 
finally split up of its own accord and there, consequently, is 
no longer any Czecho-Slovakia. 

It was, however, understandable that, long after the eth- 
nographic principle had been made invalid, Germany should 
take under her protection her interests dating back a thou- 
sand years, which are not only of a political but also of an 
economic nature. 

The future will show whether the solution which Ger- 
many has found is right or wrong. However, it is certain 
that the solution is not subject to English supervision or criti- 
cism. For Bohemia and Moravia as remnants of former 
Czecho-Slovakia have nothing more whatever to do with the 
Munich agreement. Just as English measures in, say North- 
ern Ireland, whether they be right or wrong, are not subject 
to German supervision or criticism. 

This is also the case with these old German electorates. 
However, I entirely fail to understand how the agreement 
reached between Mr. Chamberlain and myself at Munich 
can refer to this case, for the case of Czecho-Slovakia was 
settled in the Munich protocol of the four powers as far as 
it could be settled at all at that time. Apart from this, pro- 
vision merely was made that if interested parties should fail 
to come to agreement they should be entitled to appeal to the 
four powers who had agreed, in such case, to meet for fur- 
ther consultation after expiration of three months. 

However, these interested parties did not appeal to the 
four powers at all but only to Germany and Italy. That this 
was fully justified, moreover, is proved by the fact that 
neither England nor France have raised any objections 
thereto but have themselves accepted the decision given by 
Germany and Italy. No, the agreement reached between Mr. 
Chamberlain and myself did not relate to this problem but 
exclusively to questions which refer to the mutual relation- 
ship between England and Germany. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that such questions are to be treated in the future 
in the spirit of the Munich agreement and of the Anglo- 
German naval agreement—that is, in a friendly spirit by 
way of consultation. 

If, however, this agreement were to be applied to every 
future German activity of a political nature, England, too, 
should not take any step, whether in Palestine or elsewhere, 
without first consulting Germany. It is obvious we do not 
expect this, likewise we refuse to gratify any similar expec- 
tation of us. 

Now, if Mr. Chamberlain concludes from this that the 
Munich agreement is for this reason annulled, as if we had 
broken it, then I shall take cognizance of the fact and pro- 
ceed accordingly. During the whole of my political activity 
[ have always expounded the idea of close friendship and 





collaboration between Germany and England. In my move- 
ment, I found innumerable others of like mind. Perhaps they 
joined me because of my attitude in this matter. This desire 
for Anglo-German friendship and co-operation conforms not 
merely to sentiments which result from the racial origins of 
our two peoples but also to my realization of the importance 
for the whole of mankind of the existence of the British 
Empire. 

I have never left room for any doubt of my belief that the 
existence of this empire is an estimable factor of value for 
the whole of human cultural and economic life. By whatever 
means Great Britain has acquired her colonial territories— 
and I know that they were those of force and often brutal- 
ity—nevertheless, I know full well that no other empire has 
ever come into being in any other way and that, in the final 
resort, it is not so much the methods that are taken into ac- 
count in history as the success, and not the success of the 
methods as such, but rather the general good which the 
methods yield. Now, there is no doubt that the Anglo- 
Saxon people have accomplished immeasurable colonizing 
work in the world. For this work I have sincere admiration. 

The thought of destroying this labor appeared, and still 
appears to me, seen from the higher human point of view, as 
nothing but an effluence of human wanton destructiveness. 
However, this sincere respect of mine for achievement does 
not mean foregoing the securing of the life of my own people. 

I regard it as impossible to achieve lasting friendship be- 
tween the German and Anglo-Saxon peoples if the other side 
does not recognize that there are German as well as British 
interests, that not only is preservation of the British Empire 
the meaning and purpose of the lives of Britishers, but also 
that for Germans, freedom and preservation of the German 
Reich is their life and purpose. 

A genuine lasting friendship between these two nations 
is conceivable only on the basis of mutual regards. The 
English people rules a great empire. It built up this empire 
at a time when the German people was internally weak. 

Previously Germany had been a great empire. At one time 
she ruled the Occident. In bloody struggles and religious 
dissensions and as a result of internal political disintegra- 
tion, this empire declined in power and greatness and finally 
fell into deep sleep. But as this old empire appeared to have 
reached its end, seeds of its rebirth were springing up. From 
Brandenburg and Prussia there arose a new Germany, the 
Second Reich, and out of it has grown, at last, the German 
people’s Reich. 

And I hope that all English people understand we do not 
possess the slightest feeling of inferiority to Britishers. Our 
historical past is far too tremendous for that! 

England has given the world many great men and Ger- 
many no fewer. The severe struggle for maintenance of the 
life of our people has, in the course of three centuries, cost 
a sacrifice in lives which far exceeds that which other peoples 
have had to make in asserting their existence. 

If Germany, a country that was forever being attacked, 
was not able to retain her possessions, but was compelled to 
sacrifice many of her provinces, this was due only to her 
political misdevelopment and her impotence as a result 
thereof. 

That condition has now been overcome. Therefore we 
Germans do not feel in the least inferior to the British na- 
tion. Our self-esteem is just as great as that of an English- 
man for England. In the history of our people, now of ap- 
proximately two thousand years’ standing, there are occasions 
and actions enough to fill us with sincere pride. 

Now, if England cannot understand our point of view, 
thinking perchance that she may look upon Germany as a 
vassal state, then our love and friendly feeling have indeed 
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been wasted on England. We shall not despair or lose heart 
on that account, but, relying on the consciousness of our own 
strength and on the strength of our friends, we shall then 
find ways and means to secure our independence without im- 
pairing our dignity. 

I have heard the statement of the British Prime Minister 
‘ to the effect that he is not able to put any trust in German 
assurances. Under the circumstances, I consider it a matter 
of course that we no longer wish to expect him or the British 
people to bear the burden of a situation which is only con- 
ceivable in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. When Ger- 
many became National Socialist and thus paved the way for 
her national resurrection, in pursuance of my unswerving 
policy of friendship with England, of my own accord, I made 
the proposal for voluntary restriction of German naval arm- 
aments. That restriction was, however, based on one condi- 
tion, namely, the will and conviction that war between 
England and Germany would never again be possible. This 
wish, this conviction are alive in me today. 

I am not, however, compelled to state that the policy of 
England is both unofficially and officially leaving no doubt 
about the fact that such a conviction is no longer shared in 
London and that, on the contrary, opinion prevails there that 
no matter in what conflict Germany should some day be 
entangled, Great Britain would always have to take her 
stand against Germany. Thus war against Germany is taken 
for granted in that country. I most profoundly regret such 
a development, for the only claim I have ever made and shall 
continue to make on England is that for return of our col- 
onies. But I always made it very clear that this would never 
become a cause of military conflict. I have always held that 
the English, to whom these colonies are of no value, would 
one day understand the German situation and would then 
value German friendship higher than the possession of terri- 
tories which, while yielding no real profit whatever to them, 
are of vital importance to Germany. 

Apart from this, however, I have never advanced a claim 
which might in any way have interfered with British interest 
or have become a danger to the empire and thus have meant 
any damage to England. I have always kept within the limit 
of such demands as are intimately connected with Germany’s 
living space and thus the eternal property of the German 
nation. 

Since England today, by press and officially, upholds the 
view that Germany should be opposed under all circum- 
stances and confirms this policy of encirclement known to us, 
the basis for the naval treaty has been removed. I have 
therefore resolved to send today a communication to this 
effect to the British government. 

This is to us not a matter of practical material impor- 
tance—for I still hope that we shall be able to avoid an 
armaments race with England—but an action of self-respect. 
Should the British government, however, wish to enter once 
more into negotiations with Germany on this problem, no 
one would be happier than I at the prospect of still being 
able to come to a clear and straightforward understanding. 

Moreover, I know my people—and I rely on them. We 
do not want anything that did not formerly belong to us and 
no state will ever be robbed by us of its property; but who- 
ever believes that he is able to attack Germany will find him- 
self confronted with a measure of power and resistance com- 
pared with which that of 1914 was negligible. 

In connection with this I wish to speak at once of that 
matter which was chosen by the same circles who caused the 
mobilizatioa of Czechoslovakia as the starting point for a 
new campaign against the Reich. 

I have already assured you, gentlemen, at the beginning of 
my speech, that never, either in the case of Austria or in the 


case of Czechoslovakia, have I adopted in my political life 
any attitude which is not compatible with events which have 
now happened. I therefore pointed out in connection with 
the problem of Memel Germans that this question, if it was 
not solved by Lithuania herself in a dignified and generous 
— would one day have to be raised by Germany her- 
self. 

You know that the Memel territory was also once torn 
from the Reich quite arbitrarily by the dictate of Versailles 
and that finally in the year 1923—that is, already in the 
midst of a period of complete peace—this territory was occu- 
pied by Lithuania and thus more or less confiscated. The 
fate of Germans has since then been real martyrdom. 

In the course of the reincorporation of Bohemia and 
Moravia within the framework of the German Reich it was 
also possible for me to come to an agreement with the Lithu- 
anian government which allowed return of this territory to 
Germany without any act of violence and without bloodshed. 
Also, in this instance, I have not demanded one square mile 
more than we formerly possessed and which was stolen 
from us. 

This means, therefore, only that territory has returned 
to the German Reich which had been torn from us by the 
madmen who dictated peace at Versailles. But this solution, 
I am convinced, will only prove advantageous to relations 
between Germany and Lithuania, seeing that Germany, as 
our behavior has proved, has no other interest than to live 
in peace and friendship with this state and to establish and 
foster economic relations with it. In this connection, I wish 
to make one point perfectly clear: 

The significance of the economic agreements with Ger- 
many lies not only in the fact Germany is able as an ex- 
porter to meet almost all industrial requirements, but she, 
being a very large consumer, is, at the same time, also a pur- 
chaser of numerous products which alone enable other coun- 
tries to participate in international trade at all. 

We are interested not only in retaining these economic 
markets, but especially in promoting good relations with 
them, because the existence of our people is based to a large 
extent thereon. So-called democratic statesmen look upon it 
as one of their greatest political achievements to exclude a 
nation from its markets, for example, by boycott, so as, I 
presume, to starve it out. I need not assure you I am con- 
vinced that a nation would fight rather than starve under 
such circumstances. As far as Germany is concerned, she is, 
in any case, determined not to allow certain economically 
important markets to be stolen from her by erroristic inter- 
vention or threats. 

This, however, is not only in our own interest, but also 
in the interest of our trade partner. Here, as in every busi- 
ness, it is not one-sided but mutual dependency. How often 
do we have the pleasure of reading in the amateurish eco- 
nomic articles of our democratic newspapers that Germany, 
because she maintains close economic relations with a coun- 
try, makes that country dependent upon her? This is sheer 
harassing, Jewish nonsense. For if Germany supplies an 
agrarian country today with machines, and receives foodstuffs 
in payment, the Reich, as a consumer of foodstuffs, is at 
least as dependent, if not more dependent, on the agrarian 
country as the latter is dependent on us from whom it re- 
ceives industrial products in payment. 

Germany regards the Baltic states as one of its most im- 
portant trade partners. And for this reason it is in our 
interest that these countries should lead an independent, 
ordered national life of their own. 

This is, in our opinion, a necessary condition for that 
internal economic development which is again the condition 
upon which exchange of goods depends. 
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I am, therefore, happy that we have been able to dispose 
also of the point of dispute between Lithuania and Germany. 
For this does away with the only obstacle in the way of the 
policy of friendship which can prove its worth—as I am 
convinced it will—not in political compliments, but in prac- 
tical economic measures. The democratic world was, it is 
true, once more extremely sorry that there was no bloodshed 
—that 175,000 Germans were able to return to the home- 
land which they loved above everything else, without the 
few hundred thousands of others having to be shot for it! 

This grieved the apostles of humanitarianism deeply. It 
was, therefore, no wonder that they immediately began to 
look out for new possibilities of bringing about a thorough 
disturbance of the European atmosphere after all. And so, 
as in the case of Czecho-Slovakia, they again resorted to the 
assertion that Germany was taking military steps, that it 
was supposedly mobilizing. This mobilization was said to be 
directed against Poland. 

There is little to be said as regards German-Polish rela- 
tions. Here, too, the peace treaty of Versailles—of course, 
intentionally—inflicted the most severe wound on Germany. 

The strange way in which the corridor giving Poland 
access to the sea was marked out was meant, above all, to 
prevent for all time the establishment of an understanding 
between Poland and Germany. This problem is, as I have 
already stressed, perhaps the most painful of all problems for 
Germany. 

Nevertheless, I have never ceased to uphold the view that 
the necessity of free access to the sea for the Polish state 
cannot be ignored, and that is a general principle valid for 
this case, too. Nations which Providence has destined or, if 
you like, condemned, to live side by side, would be well 
advised not to make life still harder for each other artifi- 
cially and unnecessarily. The late Marshal Pilsudski, who 
was of the same opinion, was, therefore, prepared to go into 
the question of clarifying the atmosphere of German-Polish 
relations and finally to conclude an agreement whereby Ger- 
many and Poland expressed their intention of renouncing war 
altogether as a means of settling questions which concerned 
them both. 

This agreement contained one single exception which was 
in practice conceded to Poland. It was laid down that pacts 
of mutual assistance already entered into by Poland—this 
applied to a pact with France—should not be affected by the 
agreement. But it was obvious that this could apply only to 
a pact of mutual assistance already concluded beforehand 
and not to whatever new pacts might be concluded in the 
future. 

It is a fact that the German-Polish agreement resulted in 
remarkable lessening of European tension. Nevertheless, 
there remained one open question between Germany and 
Poland which sooner or later quite naturally had to be 
solved—the question of the German city of Danzig. 

Danzig is a German city and wishes to belong to Ger- 
many. On the other hand, this city has contracts with 
Poland which were admittedly forced upon it by the dicta- 
tors of the peace of Versailles. But since, moreover, the 
League of Nations, formerly the greatest stirrer-up of 
trouble, is now represented by a high commissioner—inci- 
dentally a man of extraordinary tact—the problem of Danzig 
must in any case come up for discussion at last with the 
gradual extinction of this calamitous institution. 

I regarded peaceful settlement of this problem as a further 
contribution to the final loosening of European tension. For 
this loosening of tension is assuredly not to be achieved 
through agitations of insane war mongers, but through re- 
moval of real elements of danger. 

After the problem of Danzig had already been discussed 





several times some months ago, I made a concrete offer to 
the Polish government. I now make this offer known to you, 
gentlemen, and you yourselves will judge whether this offer 
did not represent the greatest imaginable concession in the 
interests of European peace. As I have already pointed out, 
I have always seen the necessity of access to sea for this 
country and have consequently taken this necessity into con- 
sideration. I am no democratic statesman, but National 
Socialist and realist. 

I considered it, however, necessary to make it clear to the 
government in Warsaw that just as they desire access to sea, 
so Germany needs access to her province in the east. 

Now these are all difficult problems. It was not Germany 
who was responsible for them, however, but rather the jug- 
glers of Versailles who, either in their maliciousness or their 
thoughtlessness, placed 100 power barrels round about in 
Europe all equipped with hardly extinguishable lighted fuses. 

These problems cannot be solved according to old-fash- 
ioned ideas; I think rather that we should adopt new 
methods. 

Poland’s access to the sea by way of the Corridor and, on 
the other hand, a German route through the Corridor, have 
no kind of military importance whatsoever. Their impor- 
tance is exclusively psychological and economic. To accord 
military importance to a traffic route of this kind would be 
to show one’s self completely ignorant of military affairs. 
Consequently, I have had the following proposal submitted 
to the Polish government: 


1. Danzig returns as a free state into the framework of 
the German Reich. 


2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a 
railway line at her own disposal possessing the same extra- 
territorial status for Germany as the Corridor itself has for 
Poland. 


In return, Germany is prepared: 


1. To recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig. 


2. To insure for Poland a free harbor in Danzig of any 
size desired which would have completely free access to sea. 


3. To accept at the same time the present boundaries 
between Germany and to regard them as ultimate. 


4. To conclude a twenty-five-year non-aggression treaty 
with Poland, the treaty, therefore, which would extend far 
beyond the duration of my own life. And 


5. To guarantee the independence of the Slovak state by 
Germany, Poland and Hungary jointly—which means, in 
practice, renunciation of any unilateral German hegemony in 
this territory. 


The Polish government has rejected my one and only offer 
and has only declared it is prepared to: 


1. Negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for 
the Commissioner of the League of Nations, and 


2. To consider facilities for the transit of traffic through 
the Corridor. 


I have regretted dearly this incomprehensible attitude of 
the Polish government, but that alone is not the decisive fact ; 
the worst is that now Poland, like Czecho-Slovakia a year 
ago, believes, under pressure of a lying international cam- 
paign, that it must call up troops, although Germany on her 
part has not called up a single man and has not thought of 
proceeding in any way against Poland. As I have said, this 
is in itself very regrettable, and posterity will one day decide 
whether it was really right to refuse this suggestion, made 
this once by me. This, as I have said, was an endeavor on 
my part to solve a question which ultimately affects the Ger- 
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man people by truly unique compromise and to solve it to 
the advantage of both countries. 

According to my conviction, Poland was not a giving 
party in this solution at all, but only a receiving party, be- 
cause it should be beyond all doubt that Danzig will never 
become Polish. An intention to attack on part of Germany, 
which was merely invented by the international press, led, 
as you know, to a so-called guaranty offer and to the obliga- 
tion on the part of the Polish government for mutual assist- 
ance which would also under certain circumstances compel 
Poland to take military action against Germany in the event 
of conflict between Germany and any other power, and in 
which England, in her turn, would be involved. This obli- 
gation is contradictory to the agreement which I made with 
Marshal Pilsudski some time ago, seeing that in this agree- 
ment reference is made exclusively to existing obligations, 
that is, at that time, namely, to obligations of Poland toward 
France of which we were aware. To extend these obligations 
subsequently is contrary to the terms of the German-Polish 
non-aggression pact. 

Under these circumstances I should not have entered into 
this pact at that time because what sense can non-aggression 
pacts have if one partner in practice leaves open an enormous 
number of exceptions? 

There is either collective security—that is, collective in- 
security and continuous danger of war—or clear agreements 
which, however, exclude fundamentally any use of arms be- 
tween contracting parties. 

Therefore I look upon the agreement which Marshal 
Pilsudski and I at one time concluded as having been uni- 
laterally infringed by Poland and thereby no longer in 
existence ! 

I have sent a communication to this effect to the Polish 
government. However, I can only repeat at this point that 
my decision does not constitute modification of my attitude in 
principle with regard to problems mentioned above. Should 
the Polish government wish to come to fresh contractual 
arrangements governing its relations with Germany, I can 
but welcome such an idea, provided, of course, that these 
arrangements are based on an absolutely clear obligation 
binding both parties in equal measure. 

Germany is perfectly willing at any time to undertake 
such obligations and also to fulfill them. If for these reasons 
fresh unrest has broken out in Europe during the last few 
weeks, responsibility therefor lies solely in propaganda in 
the service of international war mongers, which we know 
well and which, conducted by numerous organs of demo- 
cratic states, endeavors by continually increasing nervousness 
and inventing continual rumors to make Europe ripe for 
catastrophe—that catastrophe from which it is hoped to 
achieve what has not yet been brought about, namely, bol- 
shevik destruction of European civilization! 

Hate of these mischief makers is more readily understood 
as they were deprived of one of the greatest danger spots 
of European crisis, thanks to the heroism of one man, his 
nation and, I may say, also thanks to Italian and German 
volunteers. 

In past weeks Germany has experienced and celebrated the 
victory of Nationalist Spain with most fervent sympathy. As 
I resolved to answer the plea of General Franco to give him 
the assistance of National Socialist Germany in countering 
international support of bolshevik incendiaries, this step of 
Germany’s was misinterpreted and abused in a most in- 
famous way by these same international agitators. 

They declared at the time that Germany intended to es- 
tablish herself in Spain and proposed taking Spanish colonies ; 
indeed, the landing of 20,000 soldiers in Morocco was in- 
vented as an infamous lie. In short, nothing was omitted 


that could cast suspicion on the idealism of our and Italian 
support in order to find material for fresh warmongering. 

In a few weeks now, the victorious hero of Nationalist 
Spain will celebrate his festive entry into the capital of his 
country. The Spanish people will acclaim him as their de- 
liverer from unspeakable horrors and as their liberator from 
bands of incendiaries who are estimated to have more than 
775,000 human lives on their conscience through executions 
and murders alone. 

Inhabitants of whole villages and towns literally were 
butchered under the silent, benevolent patronage of west 
European and American democratic humanitarian apostles. 

In this, his triumphal procession, volunteers of our German 
legion will march together with their Italian comrades in 
the ranks of valiant Spanish soldiers. We hope to be able to 
welcome them home soon afterward. The German nation 
will then know how bravely its sons have played their part 
on that soil, too, in the struggle for liberty of a noble people 
and therewith for the salvation of European civilization; for 
if sub-human forces of bolshevism had proved victorious in 
Spain they might easily have spread across the whole of 
Europe. 

The hatred of those who are disappointed that Europe did 
not once more go up in fire flames. And for this reason they 
are doubly anxious to miss no opportunity of sowing seeds 
of mistrust among nations and stirring up somewhere else the 
war atmosphere which they so much desire. 

Things which these international warmongers have in the 

last few weeks fabricated in lying assertions and published 
in numerous newspapers are, in part, as childish as they are 
malicious. 
_ The first result in so far as this is not intended to serve 
internal political purposes of democratic governments is the 
spreading of nervous hysteria which already considers the 
landing of inhabitants of Mars in the land of unlimited 
possibilities. The real purpose, however, is to prepare public 
opinion to regard the English policy of encirclement as neces- 
sary and, consequently, to support it should worst come to 
worst. 

The German people, on the other hand, can go about their 
business with perfect tranquillity. Their frontiers are guarded 
by the best army in the history of Germany, the air above 
is protected by the most powerful air fleet, and our coasts are 
rendered unassailable by any enemy power. In the west 
the strongest defensive work of all times has been built. But 
the deciding factors are the unity of the Germans as a whole, 
the confidence of all Germans in one another and in their 
— forces and, I may say, the faith of all in their leader- 
ship. 

But the trust of the Leader and the people in our friends 
is not less. And at the head of the latter is the state, which 
is closest to us in every respect as a result of common des- 
tinies which unite us. In this year again Fascist Italy has 
shown greatest understanding for rightful German interests. 
No one need be surprised if we, for our part, have the same 
feelings toward Italian necessities for existence. The bond 
which unites our two peoples is unbreakable. Any attempt 
to throw doubt on this fact appears to us ridiculous. 

In any case, it is best illustrated and explained in an 
article which appeared a few days ago in a leading demo- 
cratic newspaper, which stated that it should no longer be 
regarded as possible to separate Italy and Germany so as 
to destroy them separately. 

Thus the German government, in full understanding, ap- 
preciate the right of action taken by their Italian friend in 
Albania and have, therefore, welcomed it. Yes, it not only 
was right but also was a duty of Fascism to obtain living 
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space undoubtedly allotted to Italy by nature and history, 
and maintenance of order, on which alone a really flourish- 
ing human civilization appears to be based and secured. 

After all, there can be just as little doubt in the rest of 
the world concerning the civilizing work of Fascism as 
there is about that of National Socialism. 

In both instances, indisputable facts are testimony against 
the unfounded brag and unproved statements of the other 
side. To create still closer relations among Germany, Italy 
and Japan is the constant aim of the German government. 
We regard the existence and maintenance of the freedom 
and independence of these three great powers as the strong- 
est factor in the future making for preservation of a true 
human culture, a practical civilization and just order for 
the world. 

As mentioned at the beginning, the world on April 15, 
1939, was informed of the contents of a telegram which 
I myself did not see until later. It is difficult to classify 
this document or to arrange it in any known scheme. I will 
therefore, endeavor before you gentlemen, and thus before 
the whole German people, to analyze necessary answers, 
in your name and in that of the German people. 


i 


Mr. Roosevelt is of the opinion that I, too, must realize 
that throughout the world hundreds of millions of human 
being are living in constant fear of a new war or even a 
series of wars. 

This he says is of concern to the people of the United 
States, for whom he speaks, as it must also be to the 
peoples of the other nations of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In reply to this it must be said in the first place that this 
fear of war has undoubtedly existed among mankind from 
time immemorial, and justifiably so. 

For instance, after the Peace Treaty of Versailles fourteen 
wars were waged between 1919 and 1938 alone, in none 
of which Germany was concerned, but in which the states 
of the “Western Hemisphere,” in whose name President 
Roosevelt also speaks, were indeed concerned. 

In addition there were in the same period twenty-six 
violent interventions and sanctions carried through by means 
of bloodshed and force. 

Germany also played no part whatever in these. The 
United States alone has carried out military interventions in 
six cases since 1918. Since 1918 Soviet Russia has en- 
gaged in ten wars and military actions involving force and 
bloodshed. 

Again Germany was concerned in none of these, nor was 
she the cause of any of these events. It would therefore be 
a mistake in my eyes to assume that the fear of war inspiring 
European and non-European nations can at this present time 
be directly traced back to actual wars at all. 

The reason for this fear lies simply and solely in an 
unbridled agitation on the part of the press, an agitation 
as mendacious as it is base, in the circulation of vile pam- 
phlets about the heads of foreign states, and in an artificial 
spreading of panic which in the end goes so far that inter- 
ventions from another planet are believed possible and cause 
scenes of desperate alarm. 

I believe that as soon as the responsible governments im- 
pose upon themselves and their journalistic organs the neces- 
sary restraint and truthfulness as regards ‘the relations of the 
various countries to one another, and in particular as re- 
gards internal happenings in other countries, the fear of 
war disappear at once and the tranquillity which we all 
desire so much will become possible. 





II. 


In his telegram Mr. Roosevelt expresses the belief that 
every major war, even if it were to be confined to other 
continents, must have serious consequences while it lasts, and 
also for generations to come. 

The answer: No one knows this better than the German 
people. For the Peace Treaty of Versailles imposed burdens 
on the German people which could not have been paid off 
even in a hundred years, although it has been proved pre- 
cisely by American teachers of constitutional law, historians 
and professors of history that Germany was no more to 
blame for the outbreak of the war than any other nation. 

But I do not believe that every conflict must have disastrous 
consequences for the whole surrounding world, that is, for 
the whole globe, provided the whole world is not systema- 
tically drawn into such conflicts by means of net-work of 
nebulous pact obligations. 

For since the past centuries and—as I pointed out at the 
beginning of my answer—also in the course of the last 
decades, the world has experienced a continuous series of 
wars, if Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption were correct humanity 
would already have a burden, in the sum total of the out- 
come of all these wars, which it would have to bear for 
millions of years to come. 


III. 


Mr. Roosevelt declared that he had already appealed to 
me on a former occasion on behalf of a peaceful settlement 
of political, economic and social problems and without re- 
sort to arms. 

The answer: I myself have always been an exponent of 
this view and, as history proves, have settled necessary 
political, economic and social problems without force of 
arms, that is, without re-srt to arms. 

Unfortunately, how .cr, this peaceful settlement has been 
made more difficult by the agitation of politicians, statesmen 
and newspaper representatives who were neither directly 
concerned nor even affected by the problems in question. 


IV. 


Mr. Roosevelt believes that the “tide of events” is once 
more bringing the threat of arms with it, and that if this 
threat continues a large part of the world is condemned to 
a common ruin. 

The answer: As far as Germany is concerned, I know 
nothing of this kind of threat to other nations, although I 
every day read in the democratic newspapers lies about such 
a threat. 

Every day I read of German mobilizations, of the landing 
of troops, of extortions—all this in regard to states with 
whom we are not only living in deepest peace, but also 
with whom we are, in many cases, the closest friends. 


7: 


Mr. Roosevelt believes further that in case of war, vic- 
torious, vanquished and neutral nations will all suffer. 

The answer: As a politician I have been the exponent of 
this conviction for twenty years, at a time when unfor- 
tunately the responsible statesmen in America could not 
bring themselves to make the same admission as regards 
their participation in the great war and its issue. 


VI. 


Mr. Roosevelt believes lastly that it lies with the leaders 
of the great nations to preserve their peoples from the im- 
pending disaster. 
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The answer: If that is true, then it is a punishable neg- 
lect, to use no worse word, if the leaders of nations with 
corresponding powers are not capable of controlling their 
newspapers which are agitating for war, and so to save the 
world from the threatening calamity of an armed conflict. 

I am not able to understand, further, why these responsi- 
ble leaders instead of cultivating diplomatic relations be- 
tween nations, make them more difficult and indeed dis- 
turb them by recalling ambassadors, etc., without any reason. 


VII. 


Mr. Roosevelt declared finally that three nations in 
Europe and one in Africa have seen their independent ex- 
istence terminated. 

The answer: I do not know which three nations in Europe 
are meant. Should it be a question of the provinces rein- 
corporated in the German Reich I must draw the attention 
of Mr. Roosevelt to an historical error. 

It is not now that these nations sacrificed their inde- 
pendent existence in Europe, but rather in 1918 when they, 
contrary to solemn promises, were separated from their 
communities and made into nations which they never wished 
to be and never were, and when they had forced upon them 
an independence which was no independence but at the most 
could only mean dependence upon an international foreign 
world which they hated. 

As for the fact, however, that one nation in Africa is 
alleged to have lost its freedom—that, too, is but an error; 
for it is not a question of one nation in Africa having lost 
its freedom—on the contrary practically all the previous in- 
habitants of this continent have been made subject to the 
sovereignty of other nations by bloody force, thereby losing 
their freedom. 

Moroccans, Berbers, Arabs, Negroes, etc., have all fallen 
victim to foreign might, the swords of which, however, were 
inscribed not “made in Germany,” but “made by democ- 


racies.” 
VIII. 


Mr. Roosevelt then speaks of the reports which admittedly 
he does not believe to be correct but which state that further 
acts of aggression are contemplated against still other inde- 
pendent nations. 

The answer: I consider every such unfounded insinuation 
as an offense against the tranquillity and consequently the 
peace of the world. I also see therein something which 
tends to frighten small nations or at least make them 
nervous. 

If Mr. Roosevelt really has any specific instances in mind 
in this connection I would ask him to name the states which 
are threatened with aggression and to name the aggressor 
in question. It will then be possible to refute these mon- 
strous general accusations by brief statements. 


IX. 


Mr. Roosevelt states that the world is plainly moving 
toward the moment when this situation must end in catas- 
trophe unless a rational way of guiding events is found. 

He also declares that I have repeatedly asserted, that I 
and the German people have no desire for war and that if 
this is true there need be no war. 

The answer: I wish to point out firstly, that I have not 
conducted any war; secondly, that for years past I have 
expressed my abhorrence of war and, it is true, also my ab- 
horrence of warmongers, and thirdly, that I am not aware 
for what purpose I should wage a war at all. I should 
be thankful to Mr. Roosevelt if he would give me some 
explanation in this connection. 


X. 


Mr. Roosevelt is finally of the opinion that the peoples 
of the earth could not be persuaded that any governing 
power has any right of need to inflict the consequences of 
war on its own or any other people save in the cause of 
self-evident home defense. 

The answer: I should think that every reasonable human 
being is of this opinion, but it seems to me that in almost 
every war both sides claim a case of unquestionable home 
defense, and that there is no institution in this world, in- 
cluding the American President himself, which could clear 
up this problem unequivocally. 

There is hardly any possibility of doubt, for example, that 
America’s entry into the great war was not a case of un- 
questionable home defense. A research committee set up by 
President Roosevelt himself has examined the causes of 
America’s entry into the great war, and reached the conclu- 
sion that the entry ensued chiefly for exclusively capitalistic 
reasons. Nevertheless, no practical conclusions have been 
drawn from this fact. 

Let us hope, then, that at least the United States will in 
the future itself act according to this noble principle, and 
will not go to war against any country except in the case of 
unquestionable home defense. 


XI. 


Mr. Roosevelt says further that he does not speak from 
selfishness, nor fear, nor weakness, but with the voice of 
strength and friendship for mankind. 

The answer: If this voice of strength and friendship for 
mankind had been raised by America at the proper time, 
and if above all it had possessed some practical value, then 
at least there could have been prevented that treaty which 
has become the source of the direst derangement of human- 
ity and history, namely the dictate of Versailles. 


XII. 


Mr. Roosevelt declares further that it is clear to him 
ee all international problems can be solved at the council 
taDle. 

The answer: Theoretically one ought to believe in this 
possibility, for common sense would correct demands on one 
hand and show the compelling necessity of a compromise 
on the other. 

For example, according to all common sense logic, and 
the general principles of a higher human justice; indeed, 
according to the laws of a divine will, all peoples ought to 
have an equal share of the goods of this world. 

It ought not then to happen that one people needs so 
much living space that it cannot get along with fifteen in- 
habitants to the square kilometer, while others are forced 
to nourish 140, 150 or even 200 on the same area. 

But in no case should these fortunate peoples curtail the 
existing living space of those who are, as it is, suffering, by 
robbing them of their colonies, for instance. I would there- 
fore be very happy if these problems could really find their 
solution at the council table. 

My skepticism, however, is based on the fact that it was 
America herself who gave sharpest expression to her mis- 
trust in the effectiveness of conferences. For the greatest 
conference of all time was without any doubt the League 
of Nations. 

That authoritative body representing all the peoples of the 
world, created in accordance with the will of an American 
President, was supposed to solve the problems of humanity 
at the council table. 

The first state, however, that shrank from this endeavor 
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was the United States—the reason being that President Wil- 
son himself even then nourished the greatest doubts of the 
possibility of really being able to solve decisive international 
problems at the conference table. 

We honor your well meant opinion, Mr. Roosevelt, but 
opposed to your opinion stands the actual fact that in almost 
twenty years of the activity of the greatest conference in 
the world, namely, the League of Nations, it has proved im- 
possible to solve one single decisive international problem. 

Contrary to Wilson’s promise Germany was hindered for 
many years by the peace treaty of Versailles from partici- 
pating in this great world conference. In spite of the most 
bitter experience, one German government believed that 
there was no need to follow the example of the United 
States, and that they should therefore take their seat at the 
conference table. 

It was not till after years of purposeless participation that 
| resolved to follow the example of America and likewise 
leave the largest conference in the world. Since then I have 
solved the problems concerning my people which like all 
others were, unfortunately, not solved at the conference 
table of the League of Nations—and, too, without recourse 
to war in any case. 

Apart from this, however, as already mentioned, numerous 
other problems have been brought before world conferences 
in recent years without any solution having been found. 

If, however, Mr. Roosevelt, your belief that every prob- 
lem can be solved at the conference table is true, then all 
nations, including the United States, have been led in the 
past 700 or 800 years either by blind men or by criminals. 

For all of them, including the statesmen of the United 
States and especially her greatest, did not make the chief 
part of their history at the conference table but with the aid 
of the strength of their people. 

The freedom of North America was not achieved at the 
conference table any more than the conflict between the 
North and the South was decided there. I will say nothing 
about the innumerable struggles which finally lead to the 
subjugation of the North American continent as a whole. 

I mention all this only in order to show that your view, 
Mr. Roosevelt, although undoubtedly deserving of all honor, 
tinds no confirmation in the history either of your own 
country or of the rest of the world. 


XIII. 


Mr. Roosevelt continues that it is no answer to the plea 
for peaceful discussion for one side to plead that unless they 
receive assurances beforehand that the verdict will be theirs 
not to lay aside their arms. 

The answer: Do you believe, Mr. Roosevelt, that when 
the final fate of nations is in the balance, a government or 
the leaders of a people will lay down their arms or sur- 
render them before a conference, simply in the blind hope 
that in their wisdom or if you like, their discernment, the 
other members of the conference will arrive at the right 
conclusion ? 

Mr. Roosevelt, there has been only one country and one 
government which have acted according to the recipe ex- 
tolled in such glowing terms, and that country was Ger- 
many. ‘The German nation once trusting in the solemn 
assurances of President Wilson and in the confirmation of 
these assurances by the Allies, laid down its arms and thus 
went unarmed to the conference table. 

It is true that as soon as the German nation had laid 
down its arms it was not even invited to the conference 
table, but in violation of all assurances, was made to suffer 
the worst breaking of a word that had even been known. 












Then one day, instead of the greatest confusion known 
in history being resolved around the conference table, the 
cruelist dictated treaty in the world brought about a still 
more fearful confusion. 

But the representatives of the German nation, who, trust- 
ing to the solemn assurances of an American President, 
had laid down their arms and therefore appeared unarmed, 
were not received, even when they came to accept the terms 
of the dictated treaty, as the representatives of a nation which 
at all events had held out with infinite heroism against a 
whole world for four years in the struggle for its liberty 
and independence; they were subjected to ever greater deg- 
radations than can ever have been inflicted on the chieftains 
of Sioux tribes. 

The German delegates were insulted by the mob, stones 
were thrown at them, and they were dragged like prisoners, 
not to the council table of the world, but, before the tribunal 
of the victors; and there, at the pistol’s point, they were 
forced to undergo the most shameful subjection and plunder- 
ing that the world had ever known. 

I can assure you, Mr. Roosevelt, that I am steadfastly 
determined to see to it that not only now, but for all future 
time, no German shall ever enter a conference defenseless, 
but that at all times and forever every German negotiator 
should and shall have behind him the united strength of the 
German nation, so help me God. 

The President of the United States believes that in con- 
ference rooms, as in courts, it is necessary that both sides 
enter in good faith, assuming that substantial justice will 
accrue to both. 

The Answer: German representatives will never again 
enter a conference that is for them a tribunal. For who is 
to be the judge there? At a conference there is no accused 
and no prosecutor, but two contending parties. And if their 
own good sense does not bring about a settlement between 
the two parties, they will never surrender themselves to the 
verdict of disinterested foreign powers. 

Incidentally, the United States itself declined to enter the 
League of Nations and to become the victim of a court 
which was able by a majority vote to give a verdict against 
individual interests. But I should be grateful to President 
Roosevelt if he would explain to the world what the new 
World Court is to be like. 

Who are the judges here, according to what procedure 
are they selected, and on what responsibility do they act? 
And above all, to whom can they be made to account for 
their decision? 

XV. 


Mr. Roosevelt believes that the cause of world peace 
would be greatly advanced if the nations of the world were 
to give a frank statement relating to the present and future 
policy of their governments. 

The answer: I have already done this, Mr. Roosevelt, 
in innumerable public speeches. And in the course of this 
present meeting of the German Reichstag, I have again— 
as far as this is possible in the space of two hours—made 
a statement of this kind. 

I must, however, decline to give such an explanation to 
any one else than to the people for whose existence and 
life I am responsible, and who on the other hand alone have 
the right to demand that I account to them. However, I 
give the aims of the German policy so openly that the entire 
world can hear it in any case. 

But these explanations are without significance for the 
outside world as long as it is possible for the press to falsify 
and suspect every statement, to question it or to cover it 
with fresh lying replies. 
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XVI. 


Mr. Roosevelt believes that, because the United States as 
one of the nations of the Western Hemisphere is not in- 
volved in the immediate controversies which have arisen in 
Europe, I should therefore be willing to make such a state- 
ment of policy to him, as the head of a nation so far re- 
moved to Europe. 

The answer: Mr. Roosevelt therefore seriously believes 
that the cause of international peace would really be fur- 
thered if I were to make to the nations of the world a 
public statement on the present policy of the German gov- 
ernment. 

But how does Mr. Roosevelt come to expect the head of 
the German state above all to make a statement without the 
other governments being invited to make such a statement of 
their policy as well? 

I certainly believe that it is not feasible to make such a 
statement to the head of any foreign state, but rather that 
such statements should preferably be made to the whole 
world, in accordance with the demand made at the time by 
President Wilson, for the abolition of secret diplomacy. 

Hitherto I was not only always prepared ‘to do this, but, 
as I have already said, I have done it only .too often. Un- 
fortunately the most important statements concerning the 
aims and intentions of German policy have been in many 
so-called democratic states either withheld from the people 
or distorted by the press. 

If, however, President Roosevelt thinks that he is quali- 
fied to address such a request to Germany or Italy of all 
nations because America is so far removed from Europe, 
we on our side might with the same right address to the 
President of the American Republic the question as to what 
aims American foreign policy has in view in its turn. 

And on what intentions this policy is based—in the case 
of the Central and South American states, for instance. In 
this case Mr. Roosevelt would, rightly, I must admit, refer 
to the Monroe Doctrine and decline to comply with such a 
request as an interference in the internal affairs of the 
American continent. We Germans support a similar doc- 
trine for Europe—and above all for the territory and the 
interests of the Greater German Reich. 

Moreover, I would obviously never presume to address 
such a request to the President of the United States of 
America, because I assume that he would probably rightly 
consider such a presumption tactless. 


XVII. 


The American President further declares that he would 
then communicate information received by him concerning 
the political aims of Germany to other nations now ap- 
prehensive as to the course of our policy. 

The answer: How has Mr. Roosevelt learned which na- 
tions consider themselves threatened by German policy and 
which do not? 

Or is Mr. Roosevelt in a position, in spite of the enorm- 
ous amount of work which must rest upon him in his own 
country, to recognize of his own accord all these inner 
spiritual and mental impressions of other peoples and their 
governments? 


XVIII. 


Finally, Mr. Roosevelt asks that assurance be given him 
that the German armed forces will not attack, and above 
all not invade, the territory or possessions of the following 
independent nations. He then names as those coming into 
question: Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, Ireland, 





France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxem- 
burg, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Irak, the Arabias, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt and Iran. 

The answer: I have first taken the trouble to ascertain 
from the states mentioned, firstly, whether they feel them- 
selves threatened, and, secondly and above all, whether this 
inquiry by the American President was addressed to us at 
their suggestion or at any rate with their consent. 

The reply was in all cases negative, in some instances 
strongly so. It is true that I could not cause inquiries to be 
made of certain of the states and nations mentioned because 
they themselves—as for example Syria—are at present not 
in possession of their freedom, but are occupied and con- 
sequently deprived of their rights by the military agents of 
democratic states. 

Apart from this fact, however, all states bordering on 
Germany have received much more binding assurances and 
above all suggestions than Mr. Roosevelt asked from me in 
his curious telegram. 

But should there be any doubt as to the value of these 
general and direct statements which I have so often made, 
then any further statement of this kind, even if addressed to 
the American President, would be equally worthless. For 
ultimately it is not the value which Mr. Roosevelt attaches 
to such statements, which is decisive, but the value at- 
tached to these statements by the countries in question. 

But I must also draw Mr. Roosevelt’s attention to one 
or two historical errors. He mentions Ireland, for instance, 
and asks for a statement to the effect that Germany will 
not attack Ireland. Now I have just read a speech delivered 
by De Valera, the Irish Taoiseach (Prime Minister), in 
which strangely enough, and contrary to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
opinion, he does not charge Germany with oppressing Ire- 
land, but reproaches England with subjecting Ireland to 
continuous aggression at her hands. 

With all due respect to Mr. Roosevelt’s insight into the 
needs and cares of other countries, it may nevertheless be 
assured that the Irish Taoiseach will be more familiar with 
the dangers which threaten his country than the President 
of the United States. 

In the same way the fact has obviously escaped Mr. Roose- 
velt’s notice that Palestine is at present occupied not by 
German troops but by the English; and that the country is 
having its liberty restricted by the most brutal resort to 
force, is being robbed of its independence and is suffering 
the cruelest maltreatment for the benefit of Jewish inter- 
lopers. 

The Arabs living in that country will therefore certainly 
not have complained to Mr. Roosevelt of German aggres- 
sion, but they do voice a continuous appeal to the world, 
deploring the barbarous methods with which England is 
attempting to suppress a people which loves its freedom and 
is but defending it. 

This, too, is perhaps a problem which would have to be 
solved at the conference table; that is, in the presence of 
a just judge, and not by physical force, military means, 
mass executions, burning down villages, blowing up houses 
and so on. For one fact is undoubtedly certain: in this case 
England is not defending herself against a threatened Arab 
attack, but as an interloper, and, without being called upon 
to do so, is endeavoring to establish her power in a foreign 
territory which does not belong to her. 

A whole series of similar errors which Mr. Roosevelt has 
made might be pointed out, quite apart from the difficulty of 
military operations on the part of Germany in states and 
countries, some of which are 2,000 and 5,000 kilometers 
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away from us. In conclusion, however, I have the following 
statement to make: 

The German government is nevertheless prepared to give 
each of the states named an assurance of the kind desired 
by Mr. Roosevelt on the condition of absolute reciprocity, 
provided that the state wishes it and itself addresses to 
Germany a request for such an assurance together with 
appropriate proposals. As concerns a number of the states 
included in Mr. Roosevelt's list, this question can probably 
be regarded as settled from the very start, since we are either 
allied with them or at least united by close ties of friend- 
ship. 

As for the duration of these agreements, Germany is 
willing to make terms with each individual state in accord- 
ance with the wishes of that state. 

But I should not like to let this opportunity pass without 
giving above all to the President of the United States an 
assurance regarding those territories which would after all 
give him most cause for apprehension, namely, the United 
States itself and the other states of the American continent. 

And I here solemnly declare that all the assertions which 
have been circulated in any way concerning an intended 
German attack or invasion on or in American territory are 
rank frauds and gross untruths. Quite apart from the fact 
that such assertions, as far as the military possibilities are 
concerned, could have their origin only in a stupid imagina- 
tion. 


XIX. 


The American President then goes on to declare in this 
connection that he regards the discussion of the most effec- 
tive and immediate manner in which the peoples of the 
world can obtain relief from the crushing burden of arma- 
ments, as the most important factor of all. 

Mr. Roosevelt perhaps does not know that this problem 
in so far as it concerns Germany has already been com- 
pletely solved on one occasion. Between 1919 and 1923 
Germany had already completely disarmed—as was expressly 
confirmed by the Allied commissions—the extent of this dis- 
armament being as follows: 

The following military equipment was destroyed: 

59,000 guns and barrels, 

130,000 machine guns, 

31,000 minenwerfer (mine-throwers) and barrels, 
6,007,000 rifles and carbines, 

243,000 machine-gun barrels, 

. 28,000 gun carriages, 

. 4,390 minenwerfer carriages, 

. 38,750,000 shells, 

. 16,550,000 hand and rifle grenades, 

10. 60,400,000 rounds live ammunition. 

11. 491,000,000 rounds small caliber ammunition, 
12. 335,000 metric tons shell jackets, 

13. 23,515 metric tons cartridge cases, 

14. 37,600 metric tons powder, 

15. 79,000 unfilled rounds of ammunition, 

16. 212,000 sets telephone apparatus, 

7. 1,072 flame throwers, et cetera. 


There were further destroyed: 

Sleighs, transportable workshops, anti-aircraft carriages, 
gun carriages, steel helmets, gas masks, munitions industry, 
machinery and rifle barrels. 

The following air force equipment was destroyed: 

1. 15,714 fighters and bombers. 

2. 27,757 airplane engines. 
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While in the Navy, the following were destroyed: 26 
capital ships, 4 coastal defense vessels, 4 armored cruisers, 
19 small cruisers, 21 training and other special ships, 83 
torpedo boats and 315 submarines. 

In addition the following were destroyed: 

Vehicles of all kinds, poison gas and (partly) anti-gas 
apparatus, fuel and explosives, searchlights, sighting ap- 
paratus, distance and sound-measuring apparatus, optical 
instruments of all kinds, harness, et cetera, all aerodromes 
and airship hangars, et cetera. 

According to the solemn pledges once given Germany, 
pledges which found their confirmation even in the peace 
treaty of Versailles, all this was supposed to be an advance 
payment which would then make it possible for the rest of 
the world to disarm without danger. 

In this point as in all others where Germany believed that 
a promise would be kept she was disgracefully deceived. All 
attempts to induce the other states to disarm, pursued in ne- 
gotiations at the conference table over many years, came, 
as is well known, to nothing. This disarmament would have 
been but the execution of pledges already given and at the 
same time just and prudent. I myself, Mr. Roosevelt, have 
made any number of practical proposals for consultation and 
tried to bring about a discussion of them in order to make 
possible a general limitation of armaments to the lowest 
possible level. 

I proposed a maximum strength of all armies of 200,000, 
similarly the abolition of all offensive weapons, of bombing 
planes, of poison gas et cetera. It was not possible, however, 
to carry out these plans in the face of the rest of the world, 
although Germany herself was at the time completely dis- 
armed. I then proposed a maximum of 300,000 for armies. 

The proposal met with the same negative reception. I 
then submitted a great number of detailed disarmament 
proposals—in each case before the forum of the German 
Reichstag and consequently before the whole world. It 
never occurred to any one even to discuss the matter. The 
rest of the world began instead to increase still further their 
already enormous armaments. 

And not until 1934, when the last of my comprehensive 
proposals—that concerning 300,000 as the maximum size of 
the army—was ultimately turned down, did I give the 
order for German rearmament, which was now to be very 
thorough. 

Nevertheless, I do not want to be an obstacle in the way 
of disarmament discussions at which you, Mr. Roosevelt, in- 
tend to be present. I would ask you, however, not to appeal 
first to me and to Germany, but rather to the others; I 
have a long line of practical experience behind me, and shall 
remain skeptically inclined until reality has taught me to 
know better. 

XX. 


Mr. Roosevelt gives us his pledge finally that he is pre- 
pared to take part in discussions looking toward the most 
practical manner of opening up avenues of international 
trade to the end that every nation of the world may be 
enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in the world’s market, 
as well as to possess assurances of obtaining the raw mate- 
rials and products of peaceful economic life. 

The answer: It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, that it is not 
so much a question of discussing these problems theoretically 
as of removing in practice the barriers which exist in inter- 
national trade. The worst barriers, however, lie in the 
individual states themselves. 

Experience so far shows at any rate that the greatest 
world economic conferences have come to nothing simply 
because various countries were not able to maintain order 
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in their domestic economic systems; or else because they in- 
fected the international capital market with uncertainty by 
currency manipulation and above all by causing continual 
fluctuations in value of their currencies to one another. 

It likewise is an unbearable burden for world economic 
relations that it should be possible in some countries for 
some ideological reason or other to let loose a wild boycott 
of agitation against other countries and their goods and so 
practically to eliminate them from the market. 

It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, that it would be a great 
service, if you, with your great influence, would remove these 
barriers genuinely to free world trade beginning with the 
United States. For it is my conviction that if the leaders of 
nations are not even capable of regulating production in 
their own countries, or of removing boycotts pursued for 
ideological reasons which can damage trade relations between 
countries to so great an extent, there is much less prospect 
of achieving by means of international agreements any 
really fruitful step toward improvement of economic rela- 
tions. 

An equal right for all of buying and selling in world’s 
market can only be guaranteed in this way. Further, the 
German people have made in this regard very concrete claims 
and I would appreciate it very much if you, Mr. Roosevelt, 
as one of the successors to the late President Wilson, were 
to devote yourself to seeing that promises be at least re- 
deemed on the basis of which Germany once laid down her 
arms and gave herself up to the so-called victors. 

I am thinking less of the innumerable millions extorted 
from Germany as so-called reparations then of territories 
stolen from Germany. 

In and outside Europe Germany lost approximately three 
million square kilometers of territory and that in spite of the 
fact that the whole German colonial empire in contrast to 
colonies of other nations was not acquired by way of war 
but solely through treaties or purchase. 

President Wilson solemnly pledged his word that Ger- 
man colonial claims, like all others, would receive the same 
just examination. Instead of this, however, German pos- 
sessions were given to nations which have always had the 
largest colonial empires, while our people were exposed to a 
great anxiety which is now—as it will continue to be in 
future—particularly pressing. 

It would be a noble act if President Franklin Roosevelt 
were to redeem the promises made by President Woodrow 
Wilson. This would in the first place be a practical con- 
tribution to the moral consolidation of the world and con- 
sequently to the improvement of its economic conditions. 


XXI 


Mr. Roosevelt also stated in conclusion that the heads 
of all the great governments are in this hour responsible for 
the fate of humanity. 

They cannot fail to hear the prayers of the peoples to be 
protected from the forseeable chaos of war. And I, too, 
would be held accountable for this. 

Mr. Roosevelt! I fully understand that the vastness of 
your nation and the immense wealth of your country allows 
you to feel responsible for the history of the whole world 
and for the history of all nations. I, sir, am placed in a 
much more modest and smaller sphere. You have 130,000,- 
000 people on nine and one-half million square kilometers. 

You possess a country with enormous riches in all mineral 
resources, fertil enough to feed a half billion people and to 
provide them with all necessities. 

I once took over a state which was faced by complete 
ruin, thanks to its trust in the promises of the rest of the 
world and to the bad regime of democratic governments. 
In this state there are roughly 140 people to each square 
kilometer—not fifteen, as in America. The fertility of our 
country cannot be compared with that of yours. 

We lack numerous minerals which nature has placed at 
your disposal in unlimited quantities. 

Billions of German savings accumulated in gold and for- 
eign exchange during many years of peace were squeezed out 
of us and taken from us. We lost our colonies. In 1933 
I had in my country seven million unemployed, a few mil- 
lion workers on half-time, millions of peasants sinking into 
poverty, destroyed trade, ruined commerce; in short general 
chaos. 

Since then, Mr. Roosevelt, I have only been able to ful- 
fill one simple task. I cannot feel myself responsible for the 
fate of the world as this world took no interest in the pitiful 
state of my own people. 

I have regarded myself as called upon by Providence to 
serve my own people alone and to deliver them from their 
frightful misery. Consequently during the past six and 
one-half years I have lived day and night for the single task 
of awakening the powers of my people, in view of our de- 
sertion by the whole rest of the world, of developing these 
powers to the utmost and of utilizing them for the salva- 
tion of our community. 

I have conquered chaos in Germany, re-established order 
and enormously increased production in all branches of our 
national economy, by strenuous efforts produced substitutes 
for numerous materials which we lack, smoothed the way 
for new inventions, developed traffic, caused mighty roads 
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to be built and canals to be dug, called into being gigantic 
new factories and at the same time endeavored to further 
the education and culture of our people. 

I have succeeded in finding useful work once more for 
the whole of seven million unemployed who so appeal to 
hearts of us all, in keeping the German peasant on his soil 
in spite of all difficulties and in saving the land itself for 
him, in once more bringing German trade to a peak and in 
assisting traffic to the utmost. 

As a precaution against the threats of another war, not 
only have I united the German people politically but I have 
also rearmed them; I have also endeavored to destroy sheet 
by sheet that treaty which in its 448 articles contains the 
vilest oppression which peoples and human beings have ever 
been expected to put up with. 

I have brought back to the Reich provinces stolen from 
us in 1919, I have led back to their native country millions 
of Germans who were torn away from us and were in 
misery, I have re-established the historic unity of German 
living space and, Mr. Roosevelt, I have endeavored to at- 
tain all this without spilling blood and without bringing to 
my people and consequently to others the misery of war. 

I, who twenty-one years ago was an unknown worker and 
soldier of my people have attained this, Mr. Roosevelt, by 
my own energy and can therefore in the face of history 
claim a place among those men who have done the utmost 
which can be fairly and justly demanded from a single indi- 
vidual. 

You, Mr. Roosevelt, have a much easier task in compari- 
son. You became President of United States in 1933 when 


I became Chancellor of the Reich. In other words, from 
the very outset you stepped to the head of one of the largest 
and wealthiest states in the world. 

You have the good fortune to have to feed scarcely fifteen 
people per square kilometer in your country. You have at 
your disposal the most unlimited mineral resources in the 
world. As a result of the large area covered by your country 
and the fertility of your fields, you are enabled to insure 
for each individual American ten times the amount of com- 
modities possible in Germany. Nature has in any case 
enabled you to do this, 

In spite of the fact that the population of your country 
is scarcely one-third greater than the number of inhabitants 
in greater Germany you possess more than fifteen times as 
much living space. Conditions prevailing in your country 
are on such a large scale that you can find time and leisure 
to give your attention to universal problems. Consequently 
the world is undoubtedly so small for you that you perhaps 
believe that your intervention and action can be effective 
everywhere. 

In this sense, therefore, your concerns and suggestions 
cover a much larger and wider area than mine because my 
world, Mr. Roosevelt, in which Providence has placed me 
and for which I am therefore obliged to work, is unfor- 
tunately much smaller, although for me it is more precious 
than anything else, for it is limited to my people! 

I believe however that this is the way in which I can be 
of the most service to that for which we are all concerned, 
namely the justice, well-being, progress and peace of the 
whole human community. 
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